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The Cover Picture 
a 
Witrn a bow to our Pacific Coast, 
Hawaiian and Australian subscribers, 
we present a picture on the front 
cover of the Lurline, one of three sister 
ships recently put in service by the 
Matson Navigation Company. This 
American company operates the Lur- 
line and the Malola between San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and “The Islands,” 
whilst the Monterrey and the Mari- 
posa, two other crack ships, ply all 
the way to Australia. 


es 

We cALL your especial attention to 
pages 33, 34, 35 and 36 of this issue. 
The Dartnell Sales Forecast has been 
elaborated into a bigger feature called 
“Next Month in Business.” While the 
sales forecast figures are still pub- 
lished, we strive, in addition, to give 
you a comprehensive table of all im- 
portant, scheduled events of interest 
to business men in September. 


May we suggest that you form the 
habit of checking over the day-by-day 
calendar of forthcoming events. It may 
save you missing an important date, 
or it may tip you off to some idea for 
a profitable sales tie-up. 
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ACCOUNTING MAGEE. SIMPLIFIES 


Writes check (or pay envelope), 
earnings record, employee's PAYROLL ACCOUNTING 
statement and payroll summary 
in one operation, Column selec- 


tion automatically controlled. and gives you the additional 


All totals accumulated. This 


machine is only one of several | information required by rails 


| SOCIAL SECURITY 


one of the many jobs they do. 


BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Posts earnings records, auto- 
matically prints dates in proper 
columns, automatically sub- 
tracts deductions—calculates 
net pay. Can also be used as a 
fast, practical adding-subtract- 
ing machine for all kinds of ac- 
counting work, Many styles and 
many models—all low in price. 


BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes payroll checks in units 

or in strips. Payroll summary 

~ f completed in same operation. 

B..... ... offers many Fast and easy agree ae 96 
7 so 


oan removal of checks. 
new and improved , - ‘ used as a typewriter for corre- 
; , = spondence and general typing. 
4 Electric carriage operation. 


machines which not only Hesiepal ikediah 
‘vera eis. 


supply the additional pay- 
roll information required 


by the Social Security Act, but also BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 


handle the entire payroll job with oo : PAYROLL MACHINE 


Writes check (or pay envelope), 
employee’s earnings statement, 
earnings record and payroll 
summary in one operation. Ac- 
cumulates all necessary totals, 
automatically ejects and stacks 
checks in order. Many models 
for payroll work, as well as for 
scores of other accounting jobs. 


exceptional speed, ease and economy. 
It will pay you to investigate these new 
machines. Telephone the local Bur- 
roughs office, or send for the new pay- 
roll folder described in the coupon below. 


SEND FOR THIS NEW PAYROLL FOLDER! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, 6148 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICH. 

Send me the new folder ‘‘Modern Payroll Methods,” illustrating complete payroll accounting methods, with 
typical forms for maintaining the information required by the Social Security Act. The forms show representa- 
tive entries and suitable column headings. 


Name Address__ 
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E BELIEVE there is 

a place in every in- 

dustry for the inde- 

pendent company pro- 
vided the independent company can 
so conduct its operation that it can 
offer the public better value than 
those of the major producers. 
Offering competitive value is not 
enough—they must be superior or 
the independent company cannot 
hope to make progress, because the 
big units have all the advantages 
that come from bigness. Public at- 
tention is focused on them. Those 
who follow the crowds naturally 
seek their merchandise. 

In the automobile field the offer- 
ing of better values than those of 
the major producers is a tough 
assignment for the independent 
company, because practically all 
automobiles are extraordinarily 
good values. Of one thing I am 
certain—the assignment can never 
be met by imitating the policies of 
the larger companies. It can only 
be accomplished by laying out a 
program, every part of which is 
directed toward the objective of 
reducing expense and taking those 
savings and using them to improve 
the values that are being offered. 

In suggesting that the inde- 
pendent company must follow poli- 
cies different from those of the big- 
ger companies, no criticism is in- 
tended. Their policies are, as far 
as I know, correct and proper for 
the problems which they must 
meet, nor do I pretend to know 
enough about the problems of in- 
dependents in other lines of busi- 
ness to say whether our policies 


How We Sliced Our 
Overhead 58 Per Gent 


Can the independent survive in any industry where a few big 
companies control almost all of the business? Here is the 
answer, with facts showing how Studebaker reversed the 
usual trend of selling, administrative and factory expense 


« 
By PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President, The Studebaker Corporation 


could be profitably followed or 
not, but we do believe that these 
policies are the ones best fitted to 
meet our own problems. 


If the Studebaker 


were a volume of 500,000 cars a 


objective 


year or upwards, we would, of 
course, require a large number of 
dealers—many of whom would be 
subaverage. To obtain a satisfac- 
tory sales volume from such deal- 
ers and to make their operations 
profitable, it is conceded that a 
thoroughgoing supervision is neces- 
sary. Such supervision costs money 
—lots of it. In one territory with 
which I am familiar, one of the 
units of a large organization, mak- 
ing and selling a car in our price 
class, travels eighteen field men. 
They sell a few more cars than we 
do in that territory but we have 
only two ficld men. Were we to 
cover our territories with the 
thoroughness that some of the 
larger companies do, it would cost 
us, as nearly as I can estimate, ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 more a 


[9] 


year. In 1936 we will make and sell 
approximately 85,000 cars. Di- 
vide that up and you will see that 
we are saving almost $12 a car on 
this item of expense alone. 

We solve the problem in a dif- 
ferent way. We are frank with our 
dealers and our prospective deal- 
ers in telling them of the limitations 
of our service to them. We tell them 
that we cannot use, and have no 
place in our organization for, in- 
experienced dealers whose service 
facilities must be supervised con- 
stantly, who must have their books 
audited regularly, and who must 
have sales meetings supervised for 
them by the factory. We only want 
dealers who are good merchants 
and who can hire, train, supervise 
and manage their sales organiza- 
tion without very much personal 
help from our factory representa- 
tives. 

We expect Studebaker 


dealer to do a good job in realizing 


every 


on the sales potential of his mar- 
ket. If he falls down and asks our 
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InstEaD of haphazard shipments of catalogs and advertising materials, 
as was once the rule, every car now carries a standard package of catalogs 
and other advertising. A big saving was made in packing and shipping 


help we analyze his operation and 
attempt to show him what changes 
are necessary in order to produce 
a satisfactory result, but we can- 
not supply him with a crew of men 
to operate his business for him. 
That job is up to him. If he can’t 
handle it, we must replace him. 
The bigger companies cannot 
find enough skilled and experienced 
automobile dealers who do not need 
this intense supervision. With the 
necessity for big volume they must 
take dealers who need all kinds of 
help to pull through. But with our 
smaller volume we feel that there 
are enough of the independent type 


of dealers who know their business 
and who do not need this intensive 
supervision. And this is the type of 
dealer we are trying to obtain. 
That we are on the right track 
seems to be proved by the fact that 
we are showing a constant gain in 
dealers throughout the country. 
We believe that the factory, at 
least a factory of our type, owes 
the dealer three things: (1) A com- 
petitive advertising and sales pro- 
motion campaign; (2) a limited 
amount of help and supervision, 
and (3) an outstanding product. 
We have sliced off about a third 
of our supervision costs and put 


it into the product, believing that if 
we give the good automobile mer- 
chant a better product than that 
offered by competition he can de- 
liver us our share of the business 
from his territory without so much 
supervision. 

We believe that the dealer is en- 
titled to a thorough and competi- 
tive advertising and sales promo- 
tion job. We believe that Stude- 
baker’s advertising and sales pro- 
motion is the equal of any other 
factory in our price class. In our 
campaign to cut costs we have not 
sacrificed our advertising or sales 
promotion. There are other major 
factors, in addition to lower sales 
supervision costs, which contribute 
to our savings in operating expense. 

First, manufacturing opera- 
tions are consolidated in South 
Bend where they are under the im- 
mediate direction and scrutiny of 
the management group. The com- 
pany’s administrative and sales 
offices are also located here, and 
decisions involving different divi- 
sions and departments can _ be 
quickly made. 

Second, the type of our working 
force is unique. Seven thousand 
picked men build Studebaker auto- 
mobiles in South Bend, where most 
of them are home-owning, vote- 
casting, tax-paying citizens. In 
many cases fathers and sons, and 
even grandsons, work together in 
the Studebaker plant. Studebaker 
workmen are steeped in traditions 
of good workmanship which are the 
heritage of eighty-four years of 
Studebaker operations in South 
Bend. This group of expert crafts- 
men averages almost exactly forty 
years of age, and a recent analysis 
of our records reveals that there 
are more employees over fifty than 
under thirty. 

There are, naturally, other im- 
portant factors, some tangible, 
others intangible—in Studebaker’s 
accomplishment of lower operating 
costs. Pervading the whole struc- 
ture of Studebaker operations, and 
supplementing the natural factors 
contributing to decreased over- 
head, is a comprehensive procedure 
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for expense control which we have 
based on the principle that every 
responsible executive, given neces- 
sary information as to the cost of 
operating his department and the 
relation of that cost to the results 
for the company as a whole, can, 
better than anyone else, control the 
activities of his department in 
terms of their cost. 

Some years ago when we began 
placing greater emphasis on con- 
trol of expenses by department 
heads, we found that the previous 
practice of consolidating certain 
expenses presented an obstacle in 
creating a sense of responsibility 
on the part of each executive for 
those expenses which related to his 
own operations. A complete segre- 
gation of expenses by departments 
was thereupon undertaken. By the 
use of the familiar tabulating ma- 
chine and punched card method of 
expense accounting, we were able, 
first, to break down expenses to 
their significant details, and, sec- 
ond, to consolidate them for de- 
partments and subdepartments so 
that every department head and 
junior executive was able to know 
exactly what costs his operations 
incurred. This was the starting 
point and one of the most impor- 
tant steps in our drive to lower 
controllable overhead expenses. It 
brought the facts to each indi- 
vidual executive ; it stopped guess- 
work ; it brought expenses into the 
spotlight for each department. 

We do not, of course, confine 
our expense control procedure to 
the activities of department heads 
themselves. We continuously chal- 
lenge every controllable expense 
item. Every department submits a 
quarterly budget which is reviewed 
by the management, as are also, 
subsequently, actual results in com- 
parison with the budget. Now this 
is nothing new in management. 
Budgets have long been a tool of 
management. But I believe our at- 
titude toward them is slightly dif- 
ferent from that sometimes found. 
Budgets and expense control are 
not something imposed from above, 
but devices which are used by ex- 


Pavut G. Horrman challenged every Studebaker executive to reduce 
expenses, to find better but less expensive methods for every department 


and every activity throughout the business 


ecutives in planning their opera- 
tions and managing their depart- 
ments. With our budget procedure 
we strive to accomplish two things, 
both related. To control and lower 
expenses, and to keep each depart- 
ment head cognizant of the exact 
relationship of his expenses to the 
business as a whole. 

We do not stop at budgets. 
Every proposed expenditure of 
more than $100, 
whether or not provision has been 
made for it in the budget, must be 


regardless of 
8 


planned in advance, and must be 
covered by an appropriation. Be- 
fore the appropriation is approved, 
an accurate estimate of the cost 
must be made by the department 
head requesting the appropriation. 


Thus the man suggesting the ex- 
penditure of the money is the first 
to challenge the cost; for with this 
request for an appropriation and 
the estimate of cost, must be an ex- 
planation of its purpose and an 
estimate of the savings, or a state- 
ment of the benefit to be derived 
from the expenditure. With these 
facts before him, the man making 
the suggestion for an expenditure 
and requesting approval of an ap- 


propriation is pretty certain to 
know that it is absolutely neces- 
sary. But the request for an ap- 
propriation may be challenged once 
or twice more before it is finally 


approved. 
I believe that emphasis on the in- 


dividual (Continued on page 42) 
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Asove: This field should have been wheat, but now it is just another 
dust bowl, yet hope springs eternal and the farmer prepares the field in 
the hope of making a fall crop. Left: One of the thousands of farmers 
who fought grasshoppers with poisoned bran 


Alarmists picture desolation, suffering, curtailed purchasing 
power, yet later reports show damages to be spotty, 
with higher prices upholding near-averaée buying power 


Early Keports Overestimate Heat 
and Drought Damage 


to the dairymen oppressed by the 


ROP losses estimated at 

$500,000,000 by alarm- 

ists, almost 2,000 deaths, 

emergency selling of cat- 
tle, abandonment of farms, wide- 
spread suffering, marked the heat 
wave which swept two-thirds of the 
United States in July. 

But there is a brighter side to 
the story. Although no one can 
minimize the suffering and_ the 
grief incident to this cruel manifes- 
tation of nature’s ferocity, the 
truth is that higher prices for 
wheat, corn, oats, hay and many 
other farm, garden and orchard 
crops will go a long way toward 
evening up the widespread losses 
from sun-withered crops, and 
thirst-destroyed animals. National 
purchasing power may not be cut 


as muchas feared fromfirst reports. 
Newspapers, following — their 
usual practice of telling the black- 
est story possible, have stressed the 
blood-curdling consequences of the 
heat wave, the drought, and the 
scourge of grasshoppers and _ in- 
sect pests. Where farmers have 
lost their herds, seen their crops 
wither away to brittle fodder, in- 
dividual losses have been terrific 
and tragic. But where only parts 
of herds have been lost, where crops 
have been hurt rather than de- 
stroyed, the higher prices which in- 
evitably come may bring incomes 
back to where they would have been 
with milder weather, more rains, 
normal crops, and lower prices. 
Already, milk prices have ad- 
vanced, part of the advance going 
[12] 


necessity for making up feed short- 
ages with outside purchases. Dur- 
ing the heat spell in Chicago, lemons 
sold for a nickel each in retail 
stores, having nearly doubled in 
price in ten days. 

What the drought did to grain 
prices is well known, but the fol- 
lowing table shows price gains 
from June 21 to July 21 (when 
this story was written). Closing 
prices for September delivery of 
leading grains were: 

July 21,1936 June 21, 1936 
Wheat .. . . $1.04* $0.96* 
Me s«ss:, A .65 
Oats 37 .30 
ee ae 65 


*Fractions eliminated 
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Kansas enjoys a bumper wheat 
crop, with prices high because 
Kansas wheat beat the heat and 
drought; spring rains gave it a 
running start. This is indicative of 
spotty conditions almost 
where between the Ohio River and 
Rocky Mountains 


every- 


During the week ending July 11 
California Fruit 
change reported sales of 62 car- 


Growers’ Ex- 


loads of lemons, as compared with 
42 carloads sold during the same 
week last year. In June the price 
of lemons was $6.00 a case. By 
mid-July prices had advanced to 
$9.00 and $10.00 a case. Orange 
sales increased considerably, but 
prices did not rise in comparison 
with lemon prices. 

Bottlers of soft drinks, dealers 


in spring water, ice cream factor- 
ies and other hot weather special- 
ties worked day and night to 
maintain deliveries. The Chicago 
plant of the Coca-Cola Bottling 
Company broke all existing records 


for production and delivery for six 
consecutive days during the with- 
ering heat. An all-time record 
would be made one day, only to be 
broken the following day. All avail- 


able equipment was pressed into 


Pictures showing desolation similar to the above, captioned “Desti- 


tute—Entire Crop Lost,” have brought exaggerated ideas of the losses to 
farmers; although the picture is truthful, suffering is not as widespread as 


first feared. All pictures by Acme 


service and extra equipment rented 
or borrowed where possible. An 
official of the company said man- 
power and plant equipment was 
literally taxed to the breaking 
point. Sales for the first half of 
July were double sales of the same 
period in 1935. 

Milwaukee and Detroit, as well 
as other smaller centers, experi- 
enced a shortage of electric fans. 
One midnight during the heat wave 
three truck loads, carrying 1,500 
electric fans, were rushed from 
Chicago to Milwaukee by the Chi- 
‘ago Westinghouse branch, because 
the Westinghouse jobber in Mil- 


waukee had sold every available 
fan, despite large stocks which 
were on hand a few days prior to 
the tropical heat. Westinghouse re- 
ported sales of approximately 
14,000 fans from warchouse stocks 
in Chicago alone. This did not in- 
clude sales of fans which were in 
stocks of jobbers and dealers be- 
fore the heat wave descended. 
General Electric officials reported 
that they were too busy to stop to 
determine the volume of fan busi- 
ness this company enjoyed, but 
assured an AMERICAN BwusINnEss re- 
porter that sales were tremendous. 
Sales of 


(Continued on page 44) 





C. B. HEACOCH, President 
Caterpillar Tractor Company 


Wrote his employees, 
“For some time I have 
sought an opportunity to 
discuss with you present 
government, legislative, 
and economic trends in 
which we are both inter- 
ested. As individuals you 
and I have a common in- 
terest in where we are 
going. In that interest, 
the company also shares.” 
This was a preface to the 
series of booklets Mr. 
Heacock sent to all Cater- 
pillar employees. 











INCE the beginning of big 
business in our country, 
leaders have been afraid of 
the ghost called Paternal- 

ism. “We have no right,” they 
have said, “to interfere in the per- 
sonal affairs of our employees. 
They are paid to work eight hours 
a day. What they are thinking 
about, or what they do after five 
o’clock is no business of ours.” 
Today, the trend is definitely in 
the opposite direction. Granted 
that an individual has personal 
rights apart from his job obliga- 
tions, the fact remains that he 
works more happily, and produces 
more, in the company where the 
“family spirit” prevails. More and 
more, industrial leaders are treat- 


Things You Must Not Do 


Co fk WGN AS — 


eo > 


By L. E. FRAILEY 


ing their workers as human beings 
whose welfare is interlocked with 
their own, rather than beasts of 
burden whose backs are bent to the 
crack of the whip. They have dis- 
covered that the mental attitude 
of an employee has much to say 
about the quality of his work, and 
the strength of his loyalty ; that the 
lure of the agitator and the com- 
munist is best offset by teaching 
the employee how to think straight. 
No place has this modern concep- 
tion of the fatherhood of leader- 
ship been expressed more force- 
fully than in the published policy 
of the American Rolling Mills in 
Middletown, Ohio—a policy which 
Chairman of the Board, George M. 
Verity, and President Charles R. 
Hook strive hard to uphold. In a 
booklet which was first distributed 
in 1919, and which has been used 
ever since, the Armco obligation to 
employees is plainly stated—*To 
make every possible effort to de- 
velop and maintain a contented, 
efficient, loyal, aggressive organiza- 
tion, who believe in their company, 
to whom work is a pleasure, and to 
whom extraordinary accomplish- 
ment is a personal ambition.” 
Consider that remarkable state- 
ment of policy, and you will quick- 
ly agree that “extraordinary ac- 
complishment” could not possibly 
be the “personal ambition” of 
[14] 


. Seek to influence the employee's religious beliefs or affiliations 
. Tell him to what party he should belong, or how he should vote 
. Interfere in his domestic relations—regarding divorce, marriage, ete. 
. Dictate how his income shall be spent, or that he must give to charity 
. Tell him what friends to choose, or how to spend his spare time 
. Insist that he join company activities outside of working hours 


workers who are left strictly alone 
—to punch the clock at eight, do 
their daily chores and, at five, go 
home like so many sheep. Before 
such an ideal can be attained, the 
employees in any business must be 
given attention beyond the super- 
vision of their work—they must be 
taught to think straight about 
themselves, about the company, and 
about the society of which they are 
a part. 

“Nothing is,” said Shakespeare, 
“but thinking makes it so.” The 
difference in a company between 
growth and stagnation, between 
friction and stability, between en- 
thusiasm and listlessness, is largely 
a matter of what goes on in the 
minds of its workers. The inten- 
tions of the average human being 
are good. He runs amuck only 
when he has not been taught to 
weigh both sides of a question— 
when he does not understand the 
reason for a policy, or does not 
possess all of the facts that would 
permit him to make a fair judg- 
ment. 

If this be true, then the path of 
executive leadership is _ plainly 
marked. We must paint for the 
worker a picture of personal 
growth. We must broaden his per- 
spective of the part he plays in the 
business. We must teach him the 
qualities of citizenship—to respect 





Things You May Safely Do 


1. Encourage employees to become interested in community service 
Discuss political issues as they affect the common interest 
Insist employees conduct themselves with credit to the company 
. Require that employees in positions of trust never speculate 
Demand whole-hearted cooperation in furthering company aims 
). When in doubt—apply the Golden Rule and you will not go wrong 


the Constitution, and revere the 
traditions of our government. 

Is this paternalism? I don’t 
think so. After all, the average em- 
ployee is limited in education and 
experience. We can’t expect him 
always to make the right decision. 
He needs the advice of the older 
man who has been through the mill. 
The leader in a business is like the 
father in a home. Having traveled 
the route, having been seasoned by 
experience, it becomes his obliga- 
tion to point the way for those in 
his charge to follow. If that’s 
paternalism, then amen to it. 

Oh, to be sure, there is a limit 
to this obligation of leadership. It 
is the worker’s own business what 
clothes he shall wear, how much 
beer he shall drink in his kitchen, 
what girl he shall marry, or in what 
temple he shall worship. But, if in 
helping that worker to think 
straight, you have also given him 
a better perspective toward these 
personal matters, well, what harm 
could there be in that? 

Personally, I have no sympathy 
for the leader in business who 
thinks he should never invade the 
private life of the individual who 
works for him. Countless times, I 
have stepped across the border 
line, and never once have I had 
cause to regret it. A personal fault, 
nipped in the bud, may bring suc- 
cess to an individual who otherwise 
would be handicapped. Why should 


we who are “old and wise” refuse a 


helping hand to those who need it? 
Years ago, one of the depart- 
ments in my charge was the print 
shop, and Eleanor was one of the 
press feeders. I don’t know where 
she got such a high-toned name 
because she was fat, untidy, and 
ignorant. She lived near the river 
the worst district in St. Louis 
and had finished only the eighth 
grade. Nothing to do about 
Eleanor, you would have said. But 
she had one redeeming virtue. That 
girl would roll up her sleeves every 
morning, waddle to her press, and 


IRJEMPLOYEES TO THINK 


work. I got the idea that there 
must be some good latent stuff in a 
girl who would labor so faithfully 
on a blind alley job. 

So I took Eleanor into my office, 
and we had a heart-to-heart talk. 
I told her exactly what she was— 
then painted a picture of what she 
might be. For the first time in her 
life, I suppose, Eleanor was made 
to think about herself. And that 
day, she began a program of per- 
sonal development. 

Eleanor went to night school five 
nights a week for six years. Last 
spring, she got her high school 
diploma. Eleanor moved to a good 
neighborhood. She began to read 
good books. Eleanor went on a diet 
and lost half her original weight. 
The other day I saw her—slim, at- 
dressed with 


tractive, exquisite 


taste—the secretary of an execu- 
tive in the same company where she 
had once fed a printing press. Out 
of my paternalism a real lady had 
been born. 

When it comes to encouraging 
the worker to think straight about 


Marttuew S. Sioan, president of the M.K.T. lines, believes there is 
no better way to get his policies understood by the rank and file of Katy 
employees than through personal contacts with them 


[15] 
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Trarinine should not stop at the sales force. Every member of the 
organization should know the facts about the products. Here Fred Rams- 
dell of R. Cooper Jr., is demonstrating a range to a group of employees 


himself, no executive has done a 
better job than William H. Dan- 
forth, founder of the Purina Mills, 
St. Louis, and now still on the job 
as chairman of the board. Stead- 
fastly for more than forty years, 
he has labored to lift the thinking 
of his employees to higher levels. 
Around the “checker,” trade-mark 
of the company, he has created a 
four-square program for successful 
living—a program which he pre- 
sents to his flock at every possible 
opportunity. 

The worker who expects to get 
ahead at Purina, says Mr. Dan- 
forth, must lead a balanced life. He 
must keep up to par physically. He 
must improve his mind by constant 
reading and study. He must be 
friendly and helpful in his social 
contacts. He must be morally de- 
pendable. Those are the four sides 
of Mr. Danforth’s checker. 

Is that a paternalistic program? 
I have heard some folks say so, but 
what’s the difference? Must we 
judge a plan by any other stand- 
ard than the good it may accom- 
plish? In the past forty years, 
thousands of workers have been 
lifted above mediocrity by Mr. 
Danforth’s four-square program. 


Isn’t that the only true measure 
of its value? 

Annually, Purina employees are 
asked to “set sights” for the new 
year. In presenting the plan last 
January, Mr. Danforth wrote the 


following message: 


To Your Biccer YOU 


I write this personally to that 
YOU who can do bigger things. 
I want to warn YOU against your 
own worst enemy, that smaller you 
who even now is trying to con- 
vince YOU that this sight business 
is old stuff. You believe that it is 
all right for some, but not for 
YOU, so why bother with a goal 
program? 


I am daring YOU to smash the mir- 
ror if you see your weaker self in 
it. I am daring YOU to smash the 
weaker self who dares to tell YOU 
what YOU can or can’t do. 

I ask YOU—that magnificent 
YOU, so capable of bigger things 
—to sign the GROW TALL, 
THINK TALL, SMILE TALL, 
LIVE TALL, WORK TALL 
pledges. Don’t be afraid of a pledge 
that will make your BIGGER 
YOU boss of YOUR life. Such 
pledges, backed by performance, 
will be convincing evidence to me 
that YOU are going places in 
1936. 


An executive of the same type is 
William S. Rowland, president of 


the Stanley Chemical Company, 
East Berlin, Connecticut. “Any 
one of us,” writes Mr. Rowland, 
“may overlook the human element 
in business—a consideration of 
management which holds great pos- 
sibilities for improvement. I make 
it my business to look at our men, 
not as so many clock punchers, who 
pass out of sight at the end-of the 
working day, but as persons who 
regard themselves as important in- 
dividuals. 

“My experience leads me to be- 
lieve greater progress could be 
made if every executive knew his 
men personally, knew their trou- 
bles, their hopes, their limitations, 
and by this knowledge helped these 
men to a better understanding of 
life and the economic system under 


which we operate. We have tried 


in our business to be helpful, and 
to keep steadily in mind the ability 
our workers have to think, and 
eventually to understand. Our aim 
is to supply what they do not have 
—the essential facts of our present 
economic system.” 

There again, you have an execu- 
tive realizing the limitations of his 
employees, and his own obligation 
to supplement their thinking with 
the facts which will help them to 
make the right decision. 

If you could look into the minds 
of your own employees, what would 
you find there? Are some of them 
becoming restless because salaries 
are still below pre-depression levels? 
Are some grumbling over regula- 
tions that they do not understand? 
Are others wondering why they 
have not been promoted? Are they 
saying there is “no future” in your 
company? Well, what have you 
done to correct those negative 
thoughts? After all, as chief execu- 
tive, you know the reason for every 
step the company has taken; you 
know the why of every policy. Take 
your workers into your confidence. 
Broaden their horizon. It is only 
when you leave them in the dark 
that their thinking darts away on 
crooked and dangerous tangents. 

Assuming that you agree in 
principle with (Continued on page 39) 





3 GOOD BONUS PLANS 


ITH the general increase in demand for competent men, there is considerable sharpshoot- 

ing for able executives, department managers and salesmen. Do not be surprised if there 
is a “raid” on your key men almost any time in the near future. Keen business leaders are anxious 
to avoid the loss of key men who have been carried through unprofitable periods, now that there 
is again an opportunity to profit from the work of good men. To avoid a high turnover of key men, 
many business organizations are installing bonus, profit-sharing and other added salary incentives 
designed to prevent the loss of men needed more today than ever. Here are three plans which may 
hold an idea for you, and which may help devise plans to prevent personnel raids. 


|. For General 
Executives 


Set aside 15 per cent of profits 
(after taxes) and offer to divide 
this bonus between the president, 
vice president, secretary, treasurer 
and general manager. 

One good way to determine the 
division of the bonus among the 
various general executives is to 
total up all their salaries and de- 
termine what percentage of this 
total is paid to each man. This 
percentage of total salaries auto- 
matically becomes the ruling figure 
for the percentage of bonus to be 
paid each man. Thus, if the presi- 
dent receives 20 per cent of the 
total salary, he also receives 20 
per cent of the total bonus fund. 

By following this plan each man 
receives his bonus on the basis of 
his estimate worth to the company 
and in relation to his contribution 
to the earning power. 

Another plan is to predetermine 
a fair profit percentage for the 
business and then divide the over- 
age among the general executives 
on the same basis as outlined in the 
preceding paragraphs. 

Many companies determine in 
advance the amount of profit to 
which their investment and man- 
agement entitles them. After set- 
ting up reserves for replacement, 
possible losses, taxes and other 
expenses the remainder is divided 
among responsible executives. 


2. For Department 
Managers 


In many businesses there are 
several department managers whose 
direct contribution to the com- 
pany’s profit would be difficult to 
measure fairly and accurately. For 
such executives a bonus plan which 
rewards them for savings is work- 
ing successfully in a number of or- 
ganizations. 

Suppose a department produces 
a unit at a cost of $16. Offer a 
bonus to the head of this depart- 
ment amounting to 10 per cent of 
any reduction in costs below this 
figure. For example: Suppose a 
department produces 6,200 units a 
month at a cost of $16, then re- 
duces this cost to $15 during a cer- 
tain month. This is a clear saving 
of $6,200. Wouldn’t it be profitable 
to pay a bonus of $620, or 10 per 
cent of the saving, io the depart- 
ment head who was responsible for 
this unusually thrifty month? 

There is always a yardstick for 
measuring improvement in results. 
For example: Suppose a branch 
manager had been running his 
branch for a year at an average 
cost of $2,300 per month. By 
means of planned economies he re- 
duces this figure to $1,800, show- 
ing a clear saving of $500 a month. 
Offer him a percentage of this $560, 
with the suggestion that he pass 
on at least part of it to the assist- 
ants who have helped earn it. 

[17] 


>. For Salesmen 
and Agents 


The right sort of bonus plan for 
salesmen will not only offer a strong 
incentive for increased effort, but 
will reward the salesman who keeps 
his expenses within reasonable 
bounds. Set up a figure as a fair 
minimum monthly production. 
With this figure, determine the 
proper expense allowance for this 
given volume of business. Then pay 
a bonus on all production of this 
figure, but with provision that ex- 
penses be held to the same figure. 

For example: Suppose you set 
$4,000 as a fair monthly sales 
figure, with $200 a month as a fair 
expense figure. Pay a bonus on all 
sales above $4,000 a month, pro- 
vided expenses do not run above 
5 per cent of sales. 

To make it more interesting to 
the salesman, offer a bonus for un- 
usually good work in obtaining new 
dealers, in introducing new prod- 
ucts, selling profitable items, etc. 
In every case, a certain minimum 
requirement should be set up before 
any bonus is paid. This is better 
than offering to pay, for example, 
a dollar for every new account. 
Pay a dollar for every new account, 
only after five new accounts have 
been sold during the month. 

Many companies find that it 
pays to offer bonuses for special 
achievement rather than for total 
volume or total profit. 





Ohio Mechanizes Tax Collections 


Selling, shipping, billing, collecting 
for and recording a million dollars a 
month in prepaid sales tax receipts 
the state of Ohio hits a new high 
mark in the use of mechanized ae- 
counting. But just because it is a 
“duvvimint job” do not jump to the 
conclusion that there are no liftable 
ideas for business in this description 
of the equipment and methods used 








TEN operators and ten machines in the proving department which do 
* an unbelievably large volume of work, checking the accuracy of each 
reported sale of stamps, classifying by industries and accumulating total 





ODERN office equip- 
ment has enabled the 
state of Ohio to sell, 
collect for, record and 

protect a million dollars’ worth of 
sales tax receipts a week. So rapid- 
ly is the entire routine handled 
that, three days after a week’s busi- 
ness of a million dollars, a detailed 
analysis is reported to the citizens 
of the state in a statement released 
to the press, showing sales for the 
week, a comparison with the same 
week a year previous, sales for the 
current year to date, a comparison 
with sales for the previous year to 
the same date. In addition to this, 
there is a weekly statement show- 
ing sales by counties, this year and 
the previous year, and a schedule 
showing quantities by denomina- 
tions, scaling from one cent up to 
fifteen dollars. 

Because every business man, ac- 
countant, auditor, treasurer and 
comptroller is interested in the 
speedy handling of business re- 
ports, quick sales reports and effi- 
cient billing and shipping opera- 
tions, a detailed story of the Ohio 
system of handling sales tax re- 
ceipts follows: 

Ohio’s six-and-a-half million citi- 
zen-consumers pay almost a million 
dollars weekly to approximately 





Orerator and machine at right bill the agents for the prepaid tax 
receipts. Operator and machine at left post individual ledgers of agents 
and the general ledgers. Note the modern equipment and posture chairs 


250,000 merchants who, in ad- 
vance, buy the tax receipts—and 
that is where they get their name, 
Prepaid Tax Receipts—from the 
state’s 325 local distribution 
points. These locations are county 
treasurers’ offices in each of the 
88 counties and 237 banks and 
trust companies which have been 
appointed agents. Narrowing down 
to the number of persons involved 
full time in tax collection and get- 





ting closer, incidentally, to the 
[18] 


source of the news releases, onc 
arrives at the Sales Tax Division 
of the Treasurer of State. This 
division of Treasurer Harry S. 
Day’s office has a mere handful of 
employees—48 from stock clerk to 
supervisor, at last count—but it 
operates a large battery of modern 
office and accounting machines. To- 
gether, men and machines function 
in an orderly system that is a 
marvel of high speed, accuracy, 
and completeness of results. 
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Perhaps a convenient form for 
depicting the relationship of man 
and machine and for delineating 
Ohio’s routine for handling the tax 
would be to follow a typical trans- 
action from beginning to end. And 
to show how that typical tax gets 
together weekly with all the others 
to total the tidy sum of one million 
dollars. 

The starting point, since the tax 
is prepaid to the state, is not 
where John Consumer goes to his 
favorite general store to buy a 
shirt. The process starts, rather, 
with the general store proprietor 
going to the county treasurer’s of- 
fice and paying for enough stamps 
(Prepaid Tax Receipts) to cover 
his next week’s business. All mer- 
chants are licensed by the state 
and, as identification of this licens- 
ing and the right to collect taxes 
from customers, merchants are 
given a small metal plate which 
looks like a name plate for an ad- 
dressing machine. And that it is! 
The identification plate is pre- 
sented by the licensed merchant to 
the county treasurer or agent of 
the state when prepaying the next 
week’s retail sales taxes. The plate 
is put into a speedy, hand-powered 
addressing device which stamps the 
merchant’s name, address, business 
classification and county on the 
order he has placed for tax re- 
ceipts of various denominations. 

The order, written up by the 
agent, whether county treasurer or 
banker, and stamped with the iden- 
tification plate, is known as the 
Vendor’s Purchase Order. In addi- 
tion to containing the gross amount 
of the tax, it shows a record of the 
3 per cent discount allowed to and 
taken by the merchant, and then 
the net amount to be returned by 
the agent to the state. The 3 per 
cent is given to the merchant as 
payment for his collection efforts 
and for having money tied up tem- 
porarily in tax stamps. Inconse- 
quential to the majority of mer- 
chants, the 3 per cent allowance 
amounts to an appreciable figure in 
large stores and business houses. 

Now that the merchant has the 











HEN acitizen of Ohio buys a shirt (shoes, socks 


or ship), he receives a sales tax receipt. The 
merchant has paid for this tax receipt in advance. Sales 
total approximately $1,000,000 a week. This story 
tells how 48 people and modern office machines handle 
the entire accounting routine incident to the delivery 
and recording of these million dollars’ worth of receipts 
each week. Every business man can learn from this 
story how modern equipment cuts office costs. 








tax receipts—and he must have 
them in order to do business—John 
Consumer can buy the shirt he 
wants. He does, and with it he gets 
a prepaid tax receipt (3 per cent 
added to the selling price) which is 
-anceled by the merchant in John’s 
presence. 

A word about the tax receipt it- 
self, an interesting exhibit. Printed 
in two colors, green and brown, on 
safety paper, it is separated into 
halves (13g inches by 11% inches 
each) by a perforated line. Over- 
lapping the perforation is the 
serial number. When the perfora- 
tion is torn by the merchant in 
front of the customer, the receipt 


loses its value except as a record. 
The seal of the state of Ohio ap- 
pears on the customer’s half of the 
receipt and both halves carry the 
denomination of the receipt. Ohio 
authorities claim that duplication 
of these receipts or sale of them 
after a theft is practically impos- 
sible, because of the printing 
process and serial number control. 

The prepaid tax receipt has a 
running mate in the Merchandise 
Card, a convenient tax form for 
customers who return regularly to 
a place of business. The cards have 
space for $1.00 in taxes, broken 
into small units which are punched 
out for cancellation. The cards 
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cost 40 cents a thousand to pro- 
duce and the cost is borne by the 
merchant. 

Back, now, to the agent who sold 
the merchant the prepaid tax re- 
ceipt which John Consumer ulti- 
mately paid for when he bought 
the shirt. The agent, having been 
consigned a supply of tax receipts, 
sells them to licensed vendors in the 
community, and at the end of each 
week must make a report of sales 
made and tax receipts on hand and 
send a check for the sales to the 
Treasurer of State. The form for 
this, made in triplicate, lists the 
sales by days, includes the net total 
being paid to the treasurer and 
also—and this is very important— 
gives an accounting of the tax re- 
ceipts on hand. It is from this in- 
ventory report that headquarters 
supervise shipments to the agents. 

As soon as the agent’s Remit- 
tance Advice is received in the sales 


VENDOR'S PURCHASE ORDER 
IN TRIPLICATE 
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_$3.00 





$15.00 
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LESS DISCOUNT 
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tax division offices, accompanied by 
all vendor’s purchase orders and 
money for the sales, the account is 
given a reference or folio number. 
The agent’s returns for the week 
are identified thereafter by that 
number. The check or money order 
for the past week’s sales is de- 
tached and sent to the cashier and 
the vendor’s purchase orders are 
segregated into eight major indus- 
try classifications and the subdi- 
visions thereof. 

Retaining the remittance advice 
—and alone knowing the total re- 
port on it—the control clerk sends 
the vendor’s purchase orders to the 
proving department. As its name 
implies, the proving department 
deals in detecting errors and in 
assuring accuracy. Equipped with 
ten wide-carriage listing machines, 
the proving department is the first 
location of importance in the sales 
tax division where men work with 








ORIGINAL 


ORIGINAL 
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machines to achieve the almost un- 
believable speed which character- 
izes the entire procedure. 

The detail of each vendor’s pur- 
chase order is transcribed, and 
computed, on the proof machines. 
First, the industry code number is 
printed, followed by the vendor’s 
license number, the net amount of 
tax sold, plus the discount, to 
prove the accuracy of the gross 
sale as reported by the agent. Each 
industry classification to which 
the agent sold tax receipts is to- 
taled and the grand total of all 
classifications, automatically ac- 
cumulated, is printed at the bottom 
of the proof sheet. (Proof sheets 
are identified by the folio number. ) 
A check on the accuracy of this 
operation is obtained at once as a 
by-product of making up an in- 
dustry classification sheet of the 
agent’s activity. 

Against the 


identical totals 
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Four individual purchase orders which represent an agent's sales for a week. At the right, an industry classi- 
fication of sales for one agent. Classification sheets for counties are totaled and these totals give state total 
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printed on the proof sheet and the 
industry classification sheet, the 
amount reported by the agent must 
agree. The control clerk brings the 
totals together and compares them ; 
if they agree, the report is ready 
for the next accounting step; if 
they do not agree, the error is fer- 
reted out immediately. Discrepan- 
cies, whether debit or credit, are 
reported to the agent and are 
rectified in the succeeding week. 
After proof of the agent’s report 
has been established, the remittance 
advice is forwarded to the posting 
department which consists of a 
single posting machine and an 
operator. The operator selects the 
agent’s ledger card, inserts it in 
the machine and credits the ac- 
count with the discount allowed by 
the agent to vendors and the cash 
collected from them. A new balance 
appears in the right-hand column 
of the ledger, just as on a bank 


customer’s statement. The balance 
shown on the individual ledger is 
equivalent to the value of inventory 
at the close of the period repre- 
sented by the latest ‘remittance 
advice. Accounts are journalized, 
of course, during the posting 
operation. 

One form (designated earlier in 
this article as very important) sent 
in by the state’s agent is the 
Weekly Inventory of Prepaid Tax 
Receipts. It is an actual physical 
inventory of the tax receipts of all 
denominations in the agent’s hands 
when the report is made. Impor- 
tance of this report lies here: From 
this report the regional supervisor 
determines the shipment to be sent 
to the agent. 

This is by way of introduction 
to another side of the picture, the 
billing operation or figuring the 
charge against the agent for the 
prepaid tax receipts sent to him. A 
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typewriter billing machine, a device 
which combines the ability to type 
with the ability to multiply and do 
other figuring, performs all of the 
billing work. As shipments are de- 
termined by the regional super- 
visors after observing the inven- 
tory reports, the billing clerk makes 
up a slip on which the machine 
multiplies and prints the number 
of stamps of each denomination by 
their respective price per unit and 
extends the amount of the order. 
When the end of the order is 
reached, but before the total is 
taken, the slip is removed from the 
machine, turned sideways and in- 
serted again in the machine. This 
time the total and agent’s identi- 
fication printed on it are carboned 
through to three summarizing 
records of the shipment. 

One record of the shipment goes 
to the sales tax division bookkeeper, 
the second set goes to the shipping 
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REMITTANCE advices are sent in at the end of every week by agents together with vendor’s purchase orders 
and agent’s check. Right: Billing form from which debit postings are made. Copy of bill is the shipping order 
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department, and the third copy 
goes directly to the Auditor of 
State. A recapitulation of all ship- 
ments is credited to the inventory 
of tax receipts stored in the treas- 
urer’s office. A daily physical in- 
ventory files the accuracy and 
honesty of the system to a fine 
point. Through the guarded meth- 
od of storing and shipping, and 
the accurate method of billing, not 
one cent has been lost to date, ac- 
cording to certified state audits. 
Now that this exposition has 
shown how the prepaid tax receipts 
are supplied to the agents who pass 
them along to vendors who collect 
from customers—in short, now 
that John Consumer has bought his 
shirt—there remains for considera- 
tion only the statistics made avail- 
able as an economical supplement 
to Ohio’s accounting system. 
Touching briefly upon statistics 
and leading back once more to their 
publication weekly in newspapers, 
the first step in organizing the 
facts is to take the industry classi- 


fication sheets, group them accord- 
ing to counties, and total them. 
The reports are pegged on a board 
equipped with an adjustable metal 
rule which guides the machine 
operator’s eyes from column to 
column as she reads the figures and 
enters them in a calculator. Elec- 
tric duplex calculators which accu- 
mulate line totals and a grand total 
of all lines, without recapping, 
have been purchased for this task. 
The grand total of all counties 
constitutes the total for the state. 

Another step in gathering vital 
statistics about the sales tax is the 
sending of the remittance advices 
to another calculator operator who 
gathers the actual net proceeds 
which the state received, after dis- 
counts had been allowed and ad- 
justments made. Week, month and 
year to date figures are thus made 
public property. 

And the public is informed in a 
news release which is made public 
three days after the close of each 
week’s business. 


Collection Idea for August 


HE average collection let- 

ter shrieks to heaven that 

it is a collection letter: 

The _ stilted, 
phraseology, the “We regret to 
note,” “We note your failure to 
reply,” and the other bromides 
which clutter up the usual collec- 
tion letter seem to shout out to the 
delinquent that you are just send- 
ing out a form, and that it is per- 
fectly all right to delay awhile 
longer. But when a letter has a 
touch of human interest it brings 
the justice of your plea right home 
to the average man. 

Here is a letter which pulled 
well because it touches a live nerve 
and reminds a man of an experi- 
ence he probably remembers. 


Dear Sir: 
“T’ll pay you back Saturday,” 
he declared, as I loaned him a five- 


unnatural 


dollar bill to tide him over until 
payday. 

But on Saturday, when he saw 
me half a block down the street, he 
turned around quickly and walked 
the other way. He still owes me 
that $5.00. 

Now I can’t believe that if you 
saw me coming down the street you 
would turn and walk the other way 
just because you owe me $17.85. 
You would walk right up to me 
and pay me, if you had the money. 
And even if you didn’t have the 
money you would walk up to me 
and tell me just what was wrong. 
You would want to get the matter 
straightened out right then and 
there. Wouldn’t you? 

I don’t know how you look at it, 
but it seems to me that your failure 
to pay us this $17.85, plus your 
failure to answer any of our letters 
puts you pretty close to being like 
the fellow who walks the other way 


Included with this news release 
is a schedule showing the sale of 
prepaid tax receipts by counties 
for the week and the year to date, 
along with a comparison of th« 
same facts for last year. Besides 
this a similar comparison is made 
for the numerous lines of business 
—all valuable, timely statistics. 

Ohio can look back at one year 
and a half of prepaid sales tax 
experience, for the tax law went 
into effect January 27, 1935. 
Treasurer of State Harry S. Day 
can look back an equivalent length 
of time on the accounting system 
sketchily and incomplete outlined 
here, because it went into operation 
with the origin of the tax. Yes, all 
of Ohio can look back to 1935 
when $45,745,506.05 were collected 
from the tax and distributed to 
schools, local governments, and the 
poor. With business conditions im- 
proved, the state has collected 19 
million dollars to date in 1936 as 
compared with 15 millions at the 
same date last year. 


whenever he sees a creditor coming. 

Why don’t you straighten out 
this little matter? Send us a check 
and get it off your mind. Or, if 
there is any reason why you cannot 
send a check, just acknowledge this 
letter and tell us about it. That’s 
the straightforward, man-to-man 
way to handle it, isn’t it? 

Yours truly 


Obviously, such a letter should 
not be sent to business houses, but 
it has proved highly successful in 
collecting small accounts from in- 
dividuals. Perhaps there are several 
reasons why it succeeds. It doesn’t 
look like a form letter. It is human. 
It gives the debtor a chance to 
show that he is a real man, either 
by paying up, or explaining. And it 
lets him know exactly what you 
think of a man who “walks the 
other way.” 

















“Witutiams was the Old Man’s fair- 
haired boy . . . just shot full of luck 
.. « It wasn’t any trick to get business 


if you wanted to make a dray horse out 
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of yourself .. . 


“Some Guys Get All 
the Breaks!” 


Williams’ first break was getting to be teacher's pet... his 


next was being the first to get an outside territory of his own, 
and his luck was still holding... that territory was booming... 


By ALLAN R. BARALEY 


HAT did you say 
your name was again? 
I didn’t catch it when 
Williams introduced 
us... Murray, eh? Well, I’m 
Eddie Heckert. H-e-c-k-e-r-t. But 
just call me Eddie. We don’t stand 
on formalities around here. . 
Okay, Gus, I'll do it. Gus Murray’s 
an easy name to remember . . . 
So you’re going to take over the 
Indiana territory for us, huh? Ever 
travel that part of the country 
before? . . . Is that so? Say, you 
ought to know your way around 
down there pretty good. I didn’t 
know you’d been with Standard. 


That’s a live outfit. How long were 
. . That long? 


What went wrong? Didn’t they 


you with them? . 


treat you right or something? . . . 
Don’t tell me you deliberately 
walked out on a good job with a 
progressive company like Standard 
to come with us. What did you do 
it for? . 

Well, maybe I spoke out of turn, 
Gus. Pay no attention to it. There’s 
nothing the matter with this com- 
pany; that is, nothing much. I 
wouldn’t want to say anything 
that might influence you. After 
you’ve been with us awhile you'll 
form your own opinions. But just 
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to satisfy my own curiosity, I 
would like to know why you did a 
silly thing like that . . 

All I got to say, Gus, is that 
somebody certainly sold you a bill 
of goods . . . Well, for instance, 
take what you said about there 
being better opportunities in a 
small up-and-coming concern than 
with a big one. This concern’s small 
enough, God knows, but the up- 
and-coming part of it I wouldn’t 
be so sure about. And as for op- 
portunities—well, I haven’t seen 
any, and I’ve been around here 
over ten years. But there I go 
sounding off again. I shouldn’t 
have opened my face. . . 

Naw, just skip it, Gus. Pretend 
I didn’t say a word. . . Like I 
said before, Gus, the last thing I’d 
want to do would be to make you 
prejudiced. You'll find out a lot 
of things soon enough, and what 
business have I got disillusioning 
you... Well, I’m not saying 
you made a mistake, Gus; ’course, 
I’m not saying you didn’t, either, 
but after all, it’s your affair and 
you know your own business . . . 

Let’s forget about it, Gus. Prob- 
ably I’ve said too much already. 
Anyhow, I’m glad to have you with 
us. I hope you'll be. And I wish 
you luck down in Indiana; lots of 
it—you’ll need it . . 

No, I haven’t got anything 
against Indiana. That’s Bob Bow- 
man’s old territory. They certainly 
handed Bob a raw deal . . . Who 
did? Why, the company, or rather 
the bird that’s running the com- 
pany these days. He certainly put 
the skids under poor old Bob. . . 
Well, the same things happened to 
Bob that have happened to all the 
rest of us. You want to watch out 
that they don’t happen to you . 

Oh, things like cutting down 
your territory and putting you on 
a straight commission and making 
you open up a lot of small accounts 
and all that kind of stuff . . . We 
used to have a mighty sweet propo- 
sition here. Big territories with 
commissions on all orders that came 
in whether you'd ever called on the 
customer or not—no limit on ex- 
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“THose were boom days and 
you could sell enough to keep going 
just by walking in a store and 
waving an order blank” 


pense accounts—as big a draw as 
you wanted. I'll tell you, it was a 
cinch. But that was before this 
such-and-so came into control. It’s 
never been the same since . . . Sure 
I mean Williams. The guy that 
hired you. He’s what’s the matter 
with this business . . . He may 
only be listed as vice president and 
general manager, but don’t let that 
fool you. He’s the works around 
this place now. The Old Man’s 
practically retired .. . 

Yeah, I thought he was a swell 
fellow too before I got to know 
him . . . But don’t get me started 
on that big four-flusher or I’ll be 
talking for hours and never repeat 
myself once. Why, what I’ve found 
out about that guy in the last ten 
years would fill a book—one with 
asbestos covers . . . He’snot only 
ungrateful, unappreciative and un- 
fair, but he’s just shot full of luck. 
If it wasn’t for his luck he wouldn’t 
ever have got any place. Some guys 
get all the breaks . 

Well, it’s a long story and I 
won’t go into all the details, but 
here’s what I mean: Bob Bowman’s 
case is a good example to show you 
how Williams’ll knife you in the 
back the first chance he gets. Bob 
and Williams and me came into this 
business about the same time. We 
were young punks, just out of 
school, and all three of us started 
in as city salesmen. We even had 
an apartment together out on the 
East Side and palled around a lot. 


*Course, being young and single 
and new in the city, we had to see 
the sights, and believe me, we didn’t 
miss a thing. For a while, Bob and 
me thought Williams was a regular 
guy. It’s funny how long it takes 
you to get wise to people. . 

You know how boys will be boys. 
That was during Prohibition, but 
we knew plenty of spots. At least 
Bob and me did. Williams never 
went in so much for the stuff. Then 
there were plenty of parties and 
an all-night poker session every 
Saturday night, and looking back 
now I can’t remember when we 
slept; I doubt if we ever did. I 
know I’d go down to the office so 
groggy some mornings that it’d 
take me ’til noon to pull myself 
together. Did we have the fun?. .. 

It wasn’t long, though, until 
Williams started to get sort of 
stand-offish. At first we thought he 
was kidding when he kept saying 
that if he was going to pound the 
pavements all day he’d have to 
pound the pillow at night. We 
thought, what the hell! Those were 
boom days and you could sell 
enough to keep you going just by 
walking in a store and waving an 
order blank. We couldn’t see any 
use in taking things so seriously. 
But we still didn’t suspect what a 
heel he was going to be. . 

Oh, yes, there was another thing 
about him that should have made 
us suspicious. The office had worked 
up some sort of training program 
for the junior salesmen that was 
pretty much of a joke to Bob and 
me. You know, they gave us lists 
of books to read, and a lot of 
literature about the company to 
study, and ail that kind of bunk. 
Well, we never paid any attention 
to it, all except Williams, who must 
have waded through the whole list. 
We'd give him an awful razzing 
when we’d catch him reading some 
of that tripe. We were also sup- 
posed to learn a sales talk and 
practice it until we had it down 
perfect. That’s another joke, isn’t 
it? Imagine wasting your time on 
anything like that. But do you 
know, Williams would spend hours 


in front of the mirror delivering 
his oration—with gestures. We 
almost died . . . 

Finally, Williams pulled out on 
us. We'd always laugh when he 
tried to get us to settle down nights 
so he could read, or practice his 
sales talk, or get to bed early. But 
it seems that he meant it. Well, you 
know what kind of an egg would 
pull a trick like that. He tried to 
give us the excuse that he wanted 
to get married and couldn’t keep 
on throwing his money away. Hell, 
what’s money for? You’re only 
young once... 

It wasn’t long after that, though, 
until he started showing us up at 
the office. That’s when it gradually 
dawned on us that there was some- 
thing screwy about this bird. You 
know, when a guy keeps turning in 
about twice as much business as 
you do, it makes you look bad. 
Well, Williams couldn’t have made 
us look any worse if he’d deliberate- 
ly intended to, and you can’t tell 
me that he didn’t either. He prob- 
ably thought he was being awfully 
smart, but I never saw anything 
so very wonderful about the way 
he got the business. If he wanted 
to make three times as many calls 
as the rest of us, he certainly ought 
to get twice as many orders. Any- 
body could do the same thing, but 
what made us sore was the way the 
Old Man fell for this show-off stuff. 
The Old Man was pretty active in 





“ . . He kept saying that if 
he was going to pound the pave- 
ments all day he’d have to pound 
the pillow at night” 
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the business then, and Williams 
was sure his fair-haired boy. He’d 
throw Williams up to us every 
chance he got, and you can imagine 
how popular that made him with 
the rest of us. It wasn’t any trick 
to get business in those days if you 
wanted to make a dray horse out 
of yourself... 

Anyway, Williams’ first lucky 
break was getting to be the teach- 
er’s pet. If it hadn’t been for the 
Old Man’s interest in him he’d still 
be peddling like the rest of us. His 
next break was being the first to 
get an outside territory of his own. 
We were all in line for the first 
opening, but of course Williams, on 
account of being the boss’s fa- 
vorite, had the inside track. They 
sent him up to Minneapolis to 
handle the Minnesota territory, 
and his luck was still holding. That 
territory was booming then, and 
all Williams had to do was sit back 
and watch the orders flow in. 
Naturally, he did his best to make 
the Old Man think he was out 
working for it, and I guess he did 
fool him, but if you ask me it was 
just a gift. That baby was born 
with a horseshoe in one pocket and 
a rabbit’s foot in the other . 

When they added up the totals 
at the end of the year, Williams’ 
territory was at the top of the 
heap, all because he’d accidentally 
happened to stumble into a gold 
mine. Talk about luck! The next 
year it was the same way, so what 
does the Old Man do after that but 
bring him into the office as sales 
manager and put him in charge of 
the whole crew of fifteen men. And 
Williams had guts enough to ac- 
cept the job... 

Well, in the meantime Bob had 
been given the Michigan-Indiana- 
Ohio territory, it was then, and I 
followed Williams up in Minnesota. 
That’s when I found out for sure 
just how lucky he had really been. 
Soon as I got in the territory busi- 
ness went to pot, and of course I 
was the goat. If Williams had 
stayed up there another year his 
record would have been so bad that 
he’d never have even been con- 





“He would wade through the 
whole list of books and literature 


the company sent . . . he tried to 
get us to settle down nights so he 


could practice his sales talk .. .” 


sidered for sales manager. What 
do you think of that for getting the 
breaks? Here he was, sitting pret- 
ty, and me taking the blame for the 
slump in the Minnesota terri- 
<a 

Now let me tell you what hap- 
pened to Bob. He had a mighty 
sweet thing of it. Business was 
booming. He had the best accounts 
of three states, and he was making 
plenty of money. Then the slump 
hit and, naturally his business fell 
off. Instead of making allowances, 
though, what do you think Williams 
did? He told Bob that the trouble 
was, he was trying to cover too 
much territory and only hitting 
the high spots. He claimed that 
there was more business in Indiana 
alone than Bob was getting out of 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana to- 
gether. So what did he do but cut 
Bob’s territory down to the state 
of Indiana and put new men in 
Ohio and Michigan! It was one of 
the rawest deals I ever heard of ... 

How did it turn out? Say, that’s 
the screwiest part of the whole 
deal. That’s where Williams’ bull 
luck came to his rescue when he 
needed it most. The new men in 
Michigan and Ohio started going 
great guns. Williams went in and 
worked with them himself at the 
start, and they opened accounts in 
towns Bob had never had time even 
to drive through. It was a crime. 
Pretty soon they were selling more 
than Bob had ever sold in the 





whole territory. But poor old Bob 
couldn’t make a go of it in Indiana. 
He wasn’t used to doing business 
that way. He was used to having a 
few big accounts that he could 
spend a lot of time contacting. Call- 
ing on every cross-roads dealer out 
in the sticks wasn’t in his line. It 
wasn’t his fault. Williams just 
played a low-down dirty trick on 
him, that’s all... 

Well, let me see. That was three 
years ago . . . Oh sure, Williams 
went down and worked with Bob 
and had him in at the office right 
along, but how would you feel 
about having a fellow you used to 
room with telling you how to run 
your business? Bob finally told him 
to go to hell. Just like I’d have 
done. In fact, when things were 
going so bad in Minnesota Wil- 
liams came up one time and started 
to tell me what to do. Say, do you 
think I’d let him get away with 
anything like that? I just looked at 
him and said, “Say listen, brother, 
who do you think you’re kidding? 
Why, I knew you when. You can’t 
pull any of this stuff on me.” Since 
then he’s let me alone. 

Is that all? What do you mean, 
is that all? Isn’t it enough? Just 
one lucky break right after another 
and you get to be a big shot. It’s 
enough to make you sick . . . 

You think you’re going to like 
to work for Williams? Say, what’s 
the matter with you, Gus? You 
mean, after all I’ve been telling you 
about this two-timer you still 
haven’t got his number? . . 

No, Bob didn’t get fired. He 
quit. But what else could he do 
after everything Williams had done 
to make it tough for him... Why 
don’t I quit? Say, that’s just what 
I’m going to do soon as I can line 
up something better . . . Oh, is 
that so? Well let me tell you some- 
thing, brother: You and Williams 
are two of a kind. I guess I sure 
had you sized up wrong. I thought 
you were O.K. But if that’s the 
way you feel about Williams, you 
won’t have anybody but yourself 
to blame when he double-crosses 
vou, just like he did me and Bob... 
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heep Your Black Cats 


in the Gellar 


AVEN’T we grown a bit weary of the 

parade of black cats that the pro- 

fessors, the economists, the politicians, 

the publishers have marshaled in front 
of us for six long years? 

Despite business news that is better than it 
has been for six years, there are still some people 
who insist that the country is going to the devil. 
While these calamity howlers have been pointing 
the way to ruin, business has yanked itself into 
high gear and is, in many industries, roaring 
along at top speed to new high levels. 

We owe a lot to these business men who kicked 
their black cats in the cellar and made business 
better. We owe a lot to the business men who 
put away their doubts, risked their dollars, 
modernized stores, plants and offices, brought out 
new products, added new salesmen, pioneered in 


new fields. They are the spearheads of prosperity. 

We owe a lot to these business men who grin 
and bear the high taxes, but persist in finding 
new things to make, old things to improve; who 
insist on creating more jobs for willing workers. 

Are we going to follow these leaders, or are 
we going to listen to the calamity howlers? Are 
we going to push our own businesses ahead as 
the daring business leaders have done, or are we 
going to follow those who have done little save 
complain, balk and put sand in gear boxes? 

Of course, we have borrowed a lot of money; 
of course, we have to pay it back. And of course, 
it may be like paying for dead horses ; but if we 
let business men alone we can pay back the money 
and still have good business. Let us follow the 
famous advice of E. C. Simmons and “keep our 
black cats in the cellar.”—E. W. 
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Where Will We Get the Money 
to Pay Higher Taxes? 


HERE are we going 
to get the money to 
pay higher taxes? 
This question is today 
a major worry of every indus- 
trialist in the United States. 

The subject is not an academic 
one. We have passed the stage of 
wondering whether taxes will or 
will not be higher. There is now no 
question about it. It is no longer a 
matter of political parties—it has 
become a matter of arithmetic. 

Our government has accumu- 
lated a large deficit and bids fair 
to accumulate a still greater one. 
Whether we have a Democratic or 
Republican administration, that 
deficit will have to be made up. 
There is no way of dodging the 
issue. Higher taxes lie ahead of us. 

Under the Social Security Act 
we are already faced with the pros- 
pect of paying a tax equivalent 
eventually to 6 per cent of our 
payrolls. Congress has inaugurated 
a tax upon corporate surpluses. 
Many states and municipalities are 
showing an increasing appetite for 
sales taxes. Income taxes, both cor- 
porate and individual, are always 
fair game for political orators— 
and there is no knowing what new 
taxes may be devised by 1937. 

From the broader point of view, 
the particular method by which 
increased taxes may be assessed 
may not make a great deal of dif- 
ference. The significant factor is 
not the method but the increase. 
Business is going to have to bear a 
larger burden. Taxes are going to 
add substantially to the cost of do- 
ing business. 

Increased taxes will represent 
another deduction which will have 
to be made before the net profit 
figure will be arrived at. 

Now obviously, if these increased 
taxes are to come from any other 


Not just another tax-wail, but a constructive discussion of 
present and future trends with usable suggestions for busi- 
ness men now harassed with the twin problems of holding 
down prices while finding the money to pay higher taxes 


By CHARLES J. STILWELL, vice president 


The Warner and Swasey Company 


source except reduction of net 
profit, they must be gained either 
by increasing the price of the 
product, or decreasing the cost of 
producing and selling the product. 

It appears very doubtful as to 
whether the money needed for 
larger taxes can be secured by in- 
creasing the price of the product. 

Any manufacturer knows that 
with respect to any product there 
is a point beyond which the price 
cannot be raised without destroy- 
ing or at best drastically curtailing 
the market. 

A curtailed market means less 
volume—less volume means higher 
production cost per unit—higher 
production cost per unit leads, in 
turn, to still higher prices—and 
this sort of vicious circle ends up 
eventually in the bankruptcy court. 

Industrial history in this coun- 
try shows that progress and pros- 
perity have been built upon lower 
prices and increasing volume—not 
upon higher prices and decreasing 
volume. 

It seems very probable, there- 
fore, that the money to pay in- 
creased taxes cannot be secured— 
except to a comparatively small 
extent—out of increasing the price 
of the product. 

Where then can it be obtained? 


[or] 


It cannot be taken out of the 
cost of raw materials—for ma- 
terials suppliers themselves will 
likewise be paying higher taxes. 

It cannot be taken out of fixed 
expense, such as interest on bor- 
rowed money, overhead, insurance, 
taxes and the like—because in- 
creased taxes will of themselves in- 
crease the item of fixed expense. 

For the time being, it might be 
taken out of the cost of sales and 
advertising—but undue economy 
in sales and advertising is reflected 
eventually in loss of markets and 
decrease in volume, which, in turn, 
mean higher unit costs. 

It might, for the time being, be 
taken out of payrolls, in the form 
of wage or personnel reductions— 
but if this were done, the mass pur- 
chasing power of the country 
would be reduced, markets would be 
contracted, sales volumes would 
decrease, and we would be heading 
into a descending instead of an 
ascending business spiral. 

It would seem as if there were 
literally no source from which 
money to pay increased taxes 
could be squeezed. 

And yet there is such a source— 
one which is entirely within the best 
traditions of American business. 

There is only one source from 
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In 1926 the electrical refrigeration industry sold approximately 
200,000 units at an average price of $390. Modern equipment and 
more aggressive sales methods brought this figure to 1,567,000 units in 
1935—and the average price was reduced to $166 per refrigerator 


which money to pay higher taxes 
may properly be secured. That 
source is increased productivity, 
accomplished by the installation of 
more efficient production machin- 
ery and equipment. 

In other words—some means 
must be found for turning out 
more units per dollar expended. 
Difficult as this seems, it has been 
done. 

Electric light bulbs are an illus- 
tration with which we are all 
familiar. The increased production 
per operator per hour in the manu- 
facturing of lamps is now almost 
double that of 1926. During the 


same period the price of ordinary 
household lamps was cut 50 per 
cent. Today over 50 per cent more 
light bulbs are sold annually in the 
United States than were sold ten 
years ago. 

Turning to the field of textiles: 
In 1926 the average price of rayon 
yarn was $1.83 a pound, and sales 
for the year amounted to 62,693,- 
000 pounds. But with a price 
average of 57 cents a pound in 
1935, rayon production almost 
touched 257,000,000 pounds. 

Electrical refrigeration offers a 
startling example of improved 
methods that give the public more 


and better for less, with resultant 
increased sales. In 1926 the aver- 
age price of a household refrigera- 
tor was $390. The industry sold 
about 200,000 units that year. 
Granting that electrical refrigera- 
tion was new, and giving due credit 
to the power of well-directed adver- 
tising and promotion during the 
following nine years, something 
more than promotion was back of 
the 1,567,000 electrical refrigera- 
tor sales in 1935. This amazing 
total was due largely to the $166 
price average for the year—a re- 
flection of progress in mechaniza- 
tion and modernization. 

The average automobile cost 
$695 at wholesale in 1926. Just 
short of four million pleasure cars 
were produced that year. In the 
ensuing years purchasing power 
was so drastically curtailed that 
manufacturers brought every ener- 
gy to making good cars for less 
money. The story is one of im- 
proved production methods that 
brought costs down and down, while 
turning out cars that were better 
and better. In 1935, the United 
States bought 3,425,578 pleasure 
cars at an average of $528 each. 

Prices of sheet steel today are 
far below what they were ten years 
ago. This was made possible by the 
introduction of more efficient pro- 
ductive equipment.— particularly 
the continuous strip mill, which 
handles in one rolling the equivalent 
of hundreds of individual rolling 
operations under old methods. The 
modern continuous mill is capable 
of rolling slabs of steel weighing as 
high as 12,000 pounds. A single 
slab may be converted into a strip 
1,700 feet long, which, cut into 
sheets, may provide enough sheet 
steel for the fenders for a hundred 
automobiles. The point is that in- 
creased and more efficient produc- 
tivity, which made possible the sup- 
plying of the product at a lower 
price, has proved a powerful in- 
fluence in the direction of develop- 
ing broader markets. The output 
of steel sheets and strip in 1935 
was the highest in the history of 
the steel industry. Production of 
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sheet and strip steel amounted to 
only 15.4 per cent of total steel 
output in 1926 as compared to 32.6 
per cent in 1935. 

Hundreds of similar examples 
might be cited to prove that prog- 
ress and profits have been made 
possible by cutting costs and 
broadening markets through the 
use of more efficient production 
equipment. 

A hypothetical case may serve 
an even better illustration of this 
principle of reducing the price 
while paying increased taxes and 
other increased operating costs. 

A certain plant, let us say, is 
turning out 5,000 standard units 
per day. Along come higher taxes. 

The company cannot increase its 
prices because it knows that the 
trade will not stand for it. It does 
not wish to decrease its wages. It 
cannot cut its fixed expense. It 
considers it poor policy to decrease 
its sales and advertising budget. 

The line of least resistance would 
probably be to split the new tax 
expense between profit and prices 
—cutting profit to a certain extent, 
and increasing prices to a certain 
extent. But higher prices inevitably 
discourage volume; and declining 
volume, in turn, means higher cost 
and further declining profit. 

But suppose the company ap- 
proaches the situation from exactly 
the opposite point of view. Con- 
sider the possibility of securing the 
extra money needed for taxes, not 
by raising prices, but by reducing 
prices! 

Experience has shown that in the 
case of products of broad general 
use, decreased prices are the surest 
road toward increased volume, and 
conversely, increased volume is the 
surest path toward decreased 
prices. Both paths lead toward 
better profits. 

Experience has also shown that 
the dual result has been accom- 
plished, in the main, not by cutting 
wages or reducing personnel, but 
by installing more efficient machin- 
ery—which will accomplish greater 
productivity per man and per dol- 
lar employed. 





TEN years ago the average price of an automobile was $695, but the 


industry, leading in modernization and the purchase of new equipment, 


similar to the stamping press above, has been able to reduce prices almost 


annually until the average price in 1935 was $528 


Now to get back to our plant 
which is producing 5,000 units per 
and is faced with increased 





day 
taxes. 

Suppose that plant installed a 
new line of machine tools which will 
make it possible for the same plant, 
with the same working personnel, in 
the same number of hours of work- 
ing time, to turn out 7,500 units 
per day. 

The increased cost of the ma- 
chine tools installed will be more 
than offset by the increased volume 
of production. In fact, increased 
productivity — with employment 
remaining the same as before — 


will enable the company actually to 
cut the price of its product and at 
the same time secure the money 
needed to pay the additional taxes. 
Taxes in this country have been 
increasing for years; and for years 
these increasing taxes have been 
absorbed, and more than absorbed, 
by the increasing productivity of 
American industry. This increasing 
productivity has been accomplished 
not by reductions in wages nor by 
reductions in personnel. It has been 
accomplished by successive instal- 
lations of machine tools and equip- 
ment which made possible greater 
output per man and per dollar. 











on the New [axes 


N THIS page the chart 
compares the yield of 
taxable and tax exempt 
bonds. As every investor 

knows, income from municipal 
bonds and certain other securities 
is exempt from federal income 
taxes and surtaxes. The table be- 
low, prepared by John Nuveen and 
Company, Chicago investment 
bankers, compares the net yields of 
taxable and nontaxable bonds for 
individuals in each of the federal 
income tax brackets. It shows the 
rate of return which each individual 
would have to receive on a taxable 
corporation bond to compensate 
him for the tax. 


On page 32 are two charts show- 
ing the effects of the Revenue Act 
of 1936, signed on June 23 by the 
President. The table at the top of 
the page shows the normal corpo- 
ration’s tax on earnings ranging 
from $2,000 to $1,000,000, the 
additional tax on undistributed in- 
come, assuming certain dividends 
are paid, and the total of the two 
taxes. Of course, there are factors 
which govern the tax on undistri- 
buted income, such as payments of 
dividends being restricted by writ- 
ten contracts executed by corpora- 
tions prior to May 1, 1936. The 
clauses securing the latter credits 
are likely to be subject to much 


Three Useful Reference Charts 
























controversy during the ensuing 
year. They seem to offer consider- 
able basis for discussion, and many 
corporation are busy 
studying them now. 

The lower chart shows the capi- 
tal stock and excess profits taxes 
under the 1936 Revenue Act, for 
companies with declared capital 
stock valuations from $50,000 to 
$2,000,000. We suggest that all 
three of these charts be retained 
for future reference or that copies 
be made and passed along to ac- 
counting and auditing depart- 
ments. Both charts on page 32 were 
prepared by J. K. Lasser and Com- 
pany, New York accountants. 
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How Taxable 


Sur- | Normal! Total 
Taxable Income on on |x, 
Tax Tax Tax 

| 

| 

| 
— SS we ee —|— — 
% 6,000to% 8,000 5% 4% | 9% 
8,000 to 10,000 6% | 4% 10% 
10,000 to 12,000 7% | 4% 11% 
12,000 to 14,000 8% | 4% 12% 
14,000 to 16,000 | 9% 4% | 18% 
16,000to 18,000 || «11% | 4% 15% 
18,000 to 20,000 | 13% | 4% 17% 
20,000 to 22,000 15% |. 4% 19% 
22,000 to 26,000 | 17%) 4% 21% 
26,000 to 32,000 | 19% 4% 23% 
$2,000 to 38,000 =| 21% 4% 25% 
38,000 to 44,000 24% | 4% 28% 
44,000 to 50,000 27% | 4% 31% 
50,000 to 56,000 31% | 4% 35% 
56,000 to 62,000 35% | 4% 39% 
62,000 to —- 68,000 39% | 4% 43% 
68,000 to 74,000 48% | 4% 47% 
74,000 to 80,000 47% | 4% 51% 
80,000 to 90,000 4% 55% 
90,000 to —-:100,000 4% | 59% 
100,000 to —-150,000 58% | 4% | 62% 
150,000 to 200,000 60% | 4% | 64% 
200,000 to 250,000 | 62% | 4% 66% 
250,000 to 300,000 | 64% $% | 68% 
300,000 to 400,000 66% | 4% | 70% 
400,000 to 500,000 68% | p% | 72% 
500,000 to 750,000 70% 4% | 74% 
750,000 to 1,000,000 12% | 4% | 16% 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 13% | 4% | 77% 
2,000,000 to 5,000,000 74% | 4% 78% 
Over $5,000,000 75% | 4% 79% 























. 
and Tax Exempt Bond Yields Compare 
Interest Rates on Nontaxable Securities 
| ; | | | ; cs 7 | 
| 134% | 194% | 2% | 2% | 24% | 284% | 3% | suene | 4% | 434% | 5% | 536% | 69% 
Rates of Return Necessary on Taxable Investments to Produce Net Yields 

Equivalent to Above Interest Rates on Nontaxable Securities 

| 1.65 | $1.92 | $2.20 | $2.48 | $2.75 | $3.02 | $3.29 | $3.84 | $4.38 | $4.95 | $5.49 | 86.04 | $6.58 
1.67| 1.95} 222) 250] 2.78) $.06| 3.33] 389] 4.44] 5.00] 5.55] 6.11 | 6.66 
1.69| 1.97] 2.25] 2.53] 2.81] 3.09] 3.37] 3.93] 4.49 | 5.06] 5.62 | 6.18 | 6.74 
1.71} 1.99] 2.27] 2.56) 284] 3.13] 3.41] 3.98) 4.55 ; 5.11 | 5.68 | 6.25 | 6.82 
1.73| 2.01] 2.30} 2.59] 2.87] 3.16 | 3.45] 4.02] 4.60] 5.17] 5.75] 6.32] 6.90 
1.77 | 2.06) 2.35 | 265) 2.94] 3.24] 3.53 | 4.12] 4.70 | 5.29] 5.88] 6.47] 7.06 
1.81] 2.11] 2.41] 2.71] 3.01] 3.31] 3.61] 4.22] 4.82] 5.42 | 6.02| 663| 7.298 
1.85| 2.16] 2.47] 2.78] 3.09| 3.40] 3.70] 4.32] 4.9%] 5.55 | 6.17 6.79 | 7.41 
1.90| 222] 253] 285] 3.16] 3.48] 3.80| 4.43 | 5.06] 5.70] 6.33] 6.96] 7.59 
1.95| 2.28] 2.60) 2.92] 3.25] 3.57] 3.90 | 4.55) 5.19 | 5.84] 6.49] 7.14] 7.79 
2.00} 2.34] 2.67] 3.00) 3.33) 3.67] 4.00] 4.67] 5.33] 6.00| 6.67] 7.33 | 8.00 
2.09 | 2.43 | 2.78) 3.12| 3.47) 3.8%] 4.17] 4.86] 5.56] 6.25 6.94 | 7.64] 8.33 
218| 2.54| 290) 3.26| 362] 3.99| 4.35| 5.07| 5.80| 6.52| 7.25| 7.97| 8.70 
231| 2.69| 3.08| 346| 3.85] 425| 4.62] 5.98] 615| 6.92] 7.69) 8.49] 9.93 
2.46| 2.87] 3.28] 3.69] 4.10 | 4.51] 4.92] 5.74] 6.56] 7.38 | 8.20 9.02 | 9.84 

| 2.63] 8.07] 3.51] 3.95 | 4.39 | 4.83] 5.26] 6.14] 702] 7.90] 8.78] 9.65] 10.51 

| 2.83] 8.30| 3.78] 4.25] 4.72] 5.19] 5.66] 6.60] 7.55] 8.50 | 9.44| 10.39 | 11.31 
3.06 |* 3.57 | 4.08) 4.59 |} 5.10] 5.61] 6.12] 7.14] 8.16] 9.18 10.20 | 11.21 | 12.22 
3.33] 3.89] 4.45] 5.00] 5.55] 6.11 | 6.66 | 7.78 | 8.90 | 10.00 | 11.10 | 12.21 | 13.32 
3.66 | 4.27) 4.88] 5.50| 6.10) 6.70) 7.32] 8.54] 9.75 | 11.00| 12.20] 13.40 | 14.62 
3.95] 4.61] 5.26] 5.92] 6.58 | 7.24 | 7.90 | 9.21 | 10.52) 11.85 | 13.15 | 14.48 | 15.80 
4.17| 4.86] 5.56| 6.25| 6.95] 7.64] 8.33] 9.72] 11.10 | 12.50 | 13.89 | 15.28 | 16.67 
4.41| 5.15 | 5.89| 6.61] 7.35] 8.09 | 8.82 | 10.29 | 11.78 | 13.21 | 14.70 | 16.19 | 17.61 
469 | 5.46 | 625) 7.04) 7.81) 8.60 | 9 38 | 10.92 | 12.50 | 14.03 15.62 | 17.20 | 18.75 
5.00 | 5.84] 6.67 | 7.50] 8.33 9.16 | 10.00 | 11.67 | 13.32 | 15.00 | 16.67 | 18.32 | 20.00 
5.36] 6.25] 7.15] 8.04) 8.93) 9.82 | 10.71 | 12.50 | 14.29 | 16.07 | 17.85 | 19.65 | 21.41 
5.77 | 6.73 | 7.70) 8.65 | 9.63 | 10.59 | 11.54 | 13.45 | 15.40 | 17.30 | 19.25 | 21.18 | 23.09 
6.25 | 7.30| 8.34| 9.36] 10.40 | 11.45 | 12.50 | 14.60 | 16.69 | 18.72 | 20.80 | 22.90 | 25.00 
6.53 | 7.60} 8.70 | 9.80 | 10.87 | 11.96 | 13.05 | 15.20 | 17.40 | 19.59 | 21.75 | 23.90 | 26.10 

| 6.81 | 7.95 | 9.10 | 10.21 | 11.38 | 12.50 | 13.62 | 15.90 | 18.20 | 20.41 | 22.75 | 25.00 | 27.25 
714] 8.34! 9.53| 1071 | 11.90/ 18.10| 14 98 | 16.67 | 19.05 | 21.41 | 23.80 | 26 20 | 28.60 
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COMPTOMETER METHODS 
OPEED KRAFT CHEESE 


igure wore 


“SINCE adopting the ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board 
method, we have eliminated unnecessary copying 
of figures, reduced errors, effected substantial sav- 
ings, and are producing figures earlier than ever 
before,” writes the General Office Manager of 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. 


“The ‘Comptometer’ Peg-Board combination is 
used on our sales analysis, farmers’ milk payroll, 
expense distribution, truck delivery accounting, 
and for consolidating various reports. I might add 
that we maintain a centralized ‘Comptometer’ bat- 
tery where most of our figure work is routed.” 


Because of their extreme flexibility, ‘“Compt- 
ometer” methods can be applied profitably to 
nearly every type and size of business. For full in- 
formation regarding “Comptometer” methods and 
equipment, phone the District Manager of the 
“Comptometer” office in your locality, or write 
direct to Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 





At right is shown a unique application of the Peg-Board 
—check writing. More than 20,000 checks are written 
monthly at Kraft’s Chicago office and mailed to farmers 
in payment for milk. The check, containing production 
figures which serve as farmer’s receipt, and the payroll 
record are made simultaneously with one writing. All 
figuring, of course, is handled on the ‘“‘Comptometer.” 
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Federal Income Taxes for 1956 for Corporations 


Total Taxes on Income 
Assuming Following Dividends Are Paid 








If Net Normal Additional Tax on Undistributed Income 
Taxable Tax Assuming Following Dividends Are Paid* 





Income Is** 
None | 





20% | 40% 50% % 100% 


ray | 





| 
128.80 103.04 ls 77.28 5.76 | None |% 288.80 ls 263.04 |$ 237.28 | 211.52 
490.00 315.70 252.56 | 189.42 126.28 None 805.70 | 742.56 | 679.42 616.28 
1,590.00 | 2,017.25 1,341.96 800.77 393.68 .74| None 3,607.25 | 2,931.96 | 2,390.77 1,983.68 | 
2,890.00 | 3,974.75 2,780.81 | 1,726.32 892.93 9. None 6,864.75 | 5,670.81 | 4,616.32 | 3,782.93 
4,840.00 | 6,911.00 | 5,012.36 | 3,187.92 | 1,715.03 93.84 | None | 11,751.00 | 9,852.36 | 8,027.92 |- 6,555.08 | 
6,340.00 | 8,823.50 | 6,465.86 | 4,139.92 | 2,250.58 797.84 | None 15,163.50 | 12,805.86 | 10,479.92 8,590.58 
10,090.00 | 13,306.55 9,801.41 | 6,296.27 | 3,440.23 | 1,233. None | 23,396.55 | 19,891.41 | 16,386.27 | 13,530.23 
13,840.00 | 17,662.80 | 13,010.16 | 8,357.52 | 4,566.48 None | $1,502.80 | 26,850.16 | 22,197.52 | 18,406.48 | 
21,340.00 | 26,375.30 | 19,427.66 | 12,480.02 | 6,818.98 | None | 47,715.30 | 40,767.66 | 33,820.02 | 28,158.98 
28,840.00 | 35,087.80 | 25,845.16 | 16,602.52 | 9,071.48 | 3,252.04 | None | 63,927.80 | 54,685.16 | 45,442.52 | 37,911.48 | 32,092.04 
36,340.00 | 43,800.30 | 32,262.66 | 20,725.02 | 11,323.98 9.! None | 80,140.30 | 68,602.66 | 57,065.02 | 47,663.98 | 40,399.54 
43,840.00 | 52,512.80 | 38,680.16 | 24,847.52 | 13,576.48 | 04 | None | 96,352.80 | 82,520.16 | 68,687.52 | 57,416.48 | 48,707.04 
51,340.00 | 61,225.30 | 45,097.66 | 28,970.02 | 15,828.98 | 5,674.54 | None | 112.565.30 | 96,437.66 | 80,310.02 | 67,168.98 | 57,014.54 
58,840.00 | 69,937.80 | 51,515.16 | 33,092.52 | 18,081.48 | 04 | None | 128,777.80 | 110,355.16 | 91,932.52 | 76,921.48 | 65,322.04 
66,340.00 | 78,650.30 | 57,982.66 | 37,215.02 | 20,333.98 .54 | None | 144,990.30 | 124,272.66 | 103,555.02 | 86,673.98 | 73,629.54 


73,840.00 87,362.80 64,350.16 | 41,337.52 | 22,586.48 97. None 161,202.80 | 138,190.16 | 115,177.52 96,426.48 81,937.04 
81,340.00 96,075.30 70,767.66 | 45,460.02 | 24,838.98 8,904.54 None 177,415.30 | 90,244.54 





152,107.66 | 126,800.02 | 106,178.98 
98,552.04 


600,000.00 88,840.00 | 104,787.80 77,185.16 | 49,582.52 | 27,091.48 9,712.04 None 193,627.80 | 166,025.16 | 138,422.52 | 115,931.48 
650,000.00 96,340.00 | 113,500.30 83,602.66 | 53,705.02 | 29,343.98 | 10,519.54 | None 209,840.30 | 179,942.66 | 150,045.02 | 125,683.98 | 106,859.54 
700,000.00 103,840.00 | 122,212.80 90,020.16 | 57,827.52 | 31,596.48 | 11,327.04 | None 226,052.80 | 193,860.16 | 161,667.52 | 135,436.48 | 115,167.04 
750,000.00 111,340.00 | 130,925.30 96,437.66 | 61,950.02 | 33,848.98 | 12,134.54 None 242,265.30 | 207,777.66 | 173,290.02 | 145,188.98 | 123,474.54 
800,000.00 118,840.00 | 139,637.80 | 102,855.16 | 66,072.52 | 36,101.48 | 12,942.04 None | 258,477.80 | 221,695.16 | 184,912.52 | 154,941.48 131,782.04 
850,000.00 126,340.00 | 148,350.30 | 109,272.66 | 70,195.02 | 38,353.98 | 13,749.54 | None 274,690.30 235,612.66 | 196,535.02 | 164,693.98 | 140,089.54 
900,000.00 133,840.00 | 157,062.80 | 115,690.16 | 74,317.52 | 40,606.48 14,557.04 None | 290,902.80 | 249,530.16 | 208,157.52 | 174,446.48 | 148,397.04 
950,000.00 141,340.00 | 165,775.30 | 122,107.66 | 78,440.02 | 42,858.98 15,364.54 None 307,115.30 | 263,447.66 | 219,780.02 | 184,198.98 | 156,704.54 
1,000,000.00 148,840.00 | 174,487.80 | 128,525.16 | 82,562.52 | 45,111.48 | 16,172.04 | None 323,327.80 | 277,365.16 | 231,402.52 | 193,951.48 | 165,012.04 

| | 


550,000.00 





























*Assuming the corporation has no other credits arising from written contracts which prevent the payment of dividends. 
tIf 100 per cent dividend is paid no undistributed income tax. 


**Assuming the corporation has received no 





dividends from domestic corporations and has no tax free interest. 











Capital Stock and Excess Profits Taxes 


UNDER THE REVENUE ACT OF 1936 











Value of Capital Stock — | , | 
As Declared | $250,000 | $300,000 | $400,000 | $500,000 | $600,000 | $750,000 | $1,000,000 


Capital Stock Tax $50 | $100 $150 | $200 | 


| 





$300} $400; $500! $600 $750 | $1,000 | 





Portion of Net Profit | | 
Exempt from Excess $5,000 $10,000 | $15,000 
| | 


Profits Tax : | — 


$100,000 | 


$20,000 | $25,000 $30,000 $40,000 $75,000 | 
| | | 





TOTAL TAX INCLUDING CAPITAL STOCK TAX 
| 


Net Taxable Profit 








1,000 
1,000 | 
1,000 
1.000 
1,000 
1,000 | 
1,000 | 
1,000 
4,000 


= 


| 
| | 
$ 2,000 $ 150 200} $ 250/ % 300) 8 400/ $ 600 
| 
| 


= 


5,000 150 | 200 | 250 300 400 | 500 600 
15,000 ; 150 | 200 | 250 300 | 400 500 600 
25,000 | ; 900 | 500 | 250 | 300 | 400 | 500 600 
40,000 2,700} 2,000} —‘1,800 900 400 | 500 600 
50,000 | 3,900 3,200 2,500 | 1,800 | —1,000 500 | 600 
75,000 6,900 | 6,200} 5,500} 4,800 | | 2,000 1,500 
100,000 ‘ 10,600 | 9,900 9,200 | 8,500} 7,800} 6, 5,000 | 3,600 
150,000 16,600 | 15,900} 15,200} 14,500/ 13,800 | 12, 11,000 | 9,600 
19,800 | 17,000 | 15,600 13,500 | 10,000 | 

25,800 | 23,000 | 21,600 16,000 5,000 
31,800 | | 29,000 | 27,600 | 25,500 22,000 | 8,000 

36,400 | 35,000} 33,600} 31,500 | 28,000 14,000 


roo ww 
— 


aaa eg 
coco 


s? 39 
—) 


Voeenrnna wn ~ + 


= 


200,000 | 22,600 | 21,900 | 21,200 5 
250,000 b 28,600 | 27,900 | 27,200 | 26,500 
300,000 b 34,600 33.900 | 33,200 | 32,500 


350,000 
400,000 | 7 | 46,600 45,900 | 45,200 44,500 | 43,800 | 42,400 | 41,000 | 39,600 37,500 | 34,000 20,000 


450,000 52,600 51,900 51,200 50,500 49,800 | 48,400 47,000 | 45,600 43,500 40,000 26,000 
500,000 9, | 58,600 | 57,£00 57,200 | 56,500 | 55,800 | 54,400 | 53,000 51,600 | 49,500 46,000 32,000 
550,000 | 63,900 | 63,200 62,500 61,800 | 60,400 | 59,000 57,600 55,500 52,000 38,000 
600,000 71, 69,900 69,200 68,500 67,300 66,400 } 65,000 63,600 61,500 58.000 44,000 
650,000 75,900 | 75,200 74,500 | 73,800 | 72,400 | 71,000 | 69,600 67,500 64,000 | 50,000 
700,000 81,900 $1,200 | 80,500 | 79,800 | 78,400 | 77,000 | 75,600 73,500 70,000 | 56,000 
750,000 é | 87,900 


87,200 | 86,500 85,800 84,400 | 83,000 | 81,600 79,500 76,000 62,000 
800,000 94,600 | 93,900 | 93,200 | 92,500 91,800 | 90,400 89,000 87,600 85,500 | 82,000 68,000 
850,000 | : | 100,600 | 99,900 | 99,200 | 98,500 97,800 96,400 | 95,000 93,600 91,500 | 88,000 | 


74,000 
$00,000 106,600 | 105,900 105,200 | 104,500 | 103,800 102,400 101,000 | 99,600 97,500 94,000 80,000 
950,000 113,300 | 112,600 111,900 | 111,200 110,500 109,800 108,400 107,000 105,600 103,500 | 100,000 


86,000 
1,000,000 | 119,300 | 118,600 | 117,900 | 117,200 | 116,500 | 115,800! 114.400 113,000 | 111,600 


109,500 | 106,000 | 92,000 
Both charts prepared by J. K. Lasser & Co., June 25, 1936. 


= 
Pu 
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40,600 | 39,900 | 39,200 | 38,500 37,800 























NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 


A CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS eo compiten sy cEncar PAUL HERMANN 


September Sales Forecast 


Despite political disturbances, drought conditions, and the threat of labor trouble, most 
observers predict a continuation through September of the improvement which began in 
spring. New estimates of total farm income are set at seven and a half billions against six 
billion nine hundred million for 1935, and six billion four hundred million for the drought 
year of 1934. Retail trade expected to hold 15 per cent above last year, passenger traffic 
25 per cent above last year. Business profits running 50 per cent above 1935 for first half 
of 1936. Spotty conditions make selective selling imperative. Credits should be watched 
carefully in agricultural districts affected by drought. Central Middle West and Central 
Southwest areas offer especially good sales opportunities for September and early fall 
business. Using 1925-26 business levels as normal, and adjusting them for increased popula- 
tion, forecasters expect the general business curve to come within nine points of normal dur- 
ing September. It should reach normal on indices not corrected for population growth. 


High Spots of the Month 


PEAK MONTH. September is a peak month in vari- Election, Alberta Day, Saskatchewan Day, Independ- 
ous fields. It gets much better than its share of the ence Day of Mexico, Central American Countries, 
total retail sales of the year. Most printing and pro- Syria, etc. Others are noted in the calendar. 
motion programs are September born. Especially 
active during September are these fields: House SPECIAL DAYS. Cheese Day, National Felt Hat Day, 
furnishings and rugs, school supplies and books, um- National Grange Booster Day, Radio Day, Cider Day, 
brellas, millinery, women’s clothing, fuel, furnace Carnation Day, fall ember days, Indian summer, end 
repairs, optical goods, leather goods, roofing materi- of daylight-saving time. Opening of shooting season, 
als, labels and cartons, children’s clothing, hunting and others noted later. 
equipment, novelties, canning supplies. 

PROMOTIONAL “TIE-INS.” Football, baseball and 
SPECIAL CAMPAIGNS. Highway Safety Month, other special sport events and regattas, fall festivals, 
Candy Week, National Newspaper Boys’ Week, harvest festivals, flower shows, week-end tours, wine- 
Miller Rubber Fairs, Philco Week, Constitution Week, making, plowing contests, races, fall house cleaning, 
Florsheim Feature Arch Week, Last Summer Week, fall planting, repairing. 
National Silk Parade, National Dog Week, Luther 
League Week, Matrons’ Week, National Sweater REPORTS AND TAXES DUE. Domestic and foreign 
Week, Fall Fashion Week for Men, and National corporation reports due September 1 in New Mexico, 
Furniture Week. All these suggest special sales Michigan, Idaho; corporation income tax due, Con- 
opportunities. necticut; corporation license tax due, Idaho; corpora- 

tion franchise tax due, Maryland and Maine, all on 
HOLIDAYS. Affecting domestic business and foreign September 1. Third installment federal income tax 
trade: Labor Day, Jewish holidays, Indian Day, due September 15. Domestic and foreign corporation 
LaFayette Day, Lake Erie Day, California Day, Maine annual statement due, Nebraska, September 15. 

[33] 





NEXT MONTH IN BUSINESS 


«« »» 


SEPTEMBER, 1936 





EXPOSITIONS. September offers notable exposi- 
tions in Texas; Arkansas; San Diego, California; 
Cleveland; Johannesburg, Africa; Vancouver and 
Toronto. Continental Advertising Convention in 
Berlin, Germany. There are also various important 
trade expositions and exhibitions. 


FESTIVALS. Vintage, flower, harvest, rodeo, cheese, 
and county fair festivals. Many sports events. Re- 
gattas and water sports, opening of football practice, 
planning for the world series, James Gordon Bennett 
balloon races, national air races, tennis tournaments, 
rogue tournaments. 


FROST MAY BE EXPECTED SOON. Fix furnace, buy 
coal, put basement in order. Care for roof, garden, 
outbuildings, fences. 


DURING SEPTEMBER a bow to the Maccabees, to 
Harvard University, to the ‘Christian Observer,’’ to 


the New York “Sun,” to the American Philatelic 
Society, to the People’s Life of Indiana, and others 
noted later, for anniversaries. 


Use the Data in These Pages 


This department will endeavor to suggest the more 
important coming events and to give reminders of 
governmental reports due, special sales and publicity 
opportunities, important conventions and meetings, 
interesting business anniversaries, and other events 
of note. 

The cooperation of readers is solicited. Tell us (if 
possible, at least two months in advance) of special 
events in your fields, of birthdays of your companies 
and organizations and of other items and features 
which should be included. Limitations of space make 
it necessary to exclude many interesting September 
events. However, a more complete compilation will 
be available next month upon request. 








September, Day by Day 


TUESDAY—Fifteen years ago today, 
the first Sun Maid Raisin package ap- 
® peared. New York established the first 
night court in the world 35 years ago. 
Regal Shoe Company founded this day in 
1893. Traditional opening of shooting sea- 
son. Maccabees organized, 1883. Inde- 
pendence Day, Syria. Holiday in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta—admission day. 
Traveling Passenger Agents assemble in 
St. Paul. “If September 1 is nice, all Sep- 
tember will be,’’ says Grandma. 


WEDNESDAY—U. S. Treasury De- 
? partment created, 1789. International 
* Walker Cup matches open at Clemen- 
ton, N. J. Gates Rubber Company estab- 
lished this day in 1915. Birthday of New 
York ‘‘Sun.” Harvard University Tercenten- 
ary opens, Cambridge. National Shade 
Tree Conference, Boston. Advertising Dis- 
tributors end convention, Toronto. Sedan 
Day in Germany. Banking Holiday in 
Alabama. Cleopatra deserted her Anthony 
1,905 years ago and so Octavious Caesar 
won the Battle of Actium. 


THURSDAY—Twenty years ago Wil- 
3 son signed the Adamson Bill. Pacific 
* Coast Port Authorities open meeting 
at. Seattle. People’s Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana 30 years old today. Birth- 
day of Edward A. Filene, 1860. Illuminat- 
ing Engineers end meeting at Buffalo. 
Municipal Signal Experts end assemble at 
New York City. Birthday of Valparaiso, 
Chile, established 1544. September 3 be- 
came September 11 and the people com- 
plained—"“'Give us back our eight days,” 
as calendar is reformed in 1752. 


FRIDAY—Primary election day in 
Nevada. St. Rosalie Day. National 

" air races open, Los Angeles. Vermont 
State Fair opens. Birthday of Chicago City 
Planner D. H. Burnham. Eastman trade- 
marks Kodak by registry, 1888. One hun- 
dred and fifth birthday of ‘‘Christian Ob- 


server,” oldest religious weekly. Hudson 
discovered Manhattan Island, 1609. Mu- 
nicipal Electricians end convention at 
Buffalo. Power Engineers finish at Chi- 
cago, just as the National Puzzlers League 
convenes in Boston. Are you puzzled? 


SATURDAY—Last day to buy for 
Labor Day outings. Indiana and Min- 
" nesota state fairs open. Merck & Com- 
pany, chemists, incorporated in 1908—es- 
tablished 1891; Coca-Cola Company incor- 
porated in 1919, established 50 years ago. 
First business paper appeared, 1794, 
Boston *‘Prices Current.’ Evangeline exiled, 
1754. Great International Bakers and Con- 
fectioners Exhibition opens, London. Two 
big groups of mathematicians end conven- 
tions at Cambridge. Ancient Order of 
Good Fellows convenes, Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY—A perilous day, say astrolo- 
6 gers. Goldenrod Day by vote of Ala- 
*" bama, 1927. Sunday, banks closed. 
LaFayette Day. New York state fair opens. 
Marne Day. Labor Sunday. Chiropodists 
convene, New York. In 1905 the Arm- 
strong investigations began and cleaned 
up life insurance. Obadiah Holmes was 
publicly whipped (30 stripes) in Boston 
185 years ago—for being a Baptist! 


MONDAY—St. Giles Day, English St. 
Giles Fairs. Twenty years ago U. S. 
" Shipping Board created and Federal 
Workman Compensation law passed. 
Boston settled, 1630. Labor Day, cele- 
brated in United States and Canada. West 
Virginia state fair opens. World Power 
Conference convenes, Washington. Van- 
couver Golden Jubilee closes. Rochester 
Exposition opens. Fifty years ago today, 
first America Cup races. Mayflower won. 
Chemists convene at Pittsburgh, Illuminat- 
ing Engineers disband meeting, Buffalo. 
John L. came out of the little end of the 
Corbett-Sullivan bout — first important 
match, 1892. 
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cities. Vegetable Growers Associa- 
* tion convenes at Cleveland. Mer- 
chandise Exposition opens at Cincinnati. 
New York Athletic Club organized 1868— 
first in America. Twenty years ago, U. S. 
Tariff Commission created. Thirty years 
ago Dan Patch paced a mile in 1.55. In 
1918 it was Sergeant York's field day—he 
captured 132 prisoners. Maine election— 
so goes the nation! Vegetable Growers 
convene in Cleveland. St. Augustine, first 
U. S. city, 1565. Birthday of United Air 
Lines, 1927. Electrical Inspectors con- 
vene, New York. Titus killed 1,100,000 
Jews in destruction of Jerusalem, 70 A.D. 
Dahlia Day. John D. Rockefeller and Laura 
Spelman married, 1864. 


9 WEDNESDAY—Cancatenated Order 


8 TUESDAY—School opens in many 


of Hoo-Hoo adopted code of ethics, 
*® 1921... Ask your lumber dealer. San 
Diego Exposition closes shop. Lawyers 
Day—100 years ago today, Abe Lincoln 
was licensed to practice law. Federal Steel 
Company incorporated, 1898. Calvin 
Coolidge handled the Boston police strike, 
1919. First issue of the ‘New York Woman” 
will be on the stands. California admission 
day. Kite Flying Festival, China. St. 
George's Day. National Radio Exposition 
opens, New York. American Fisheries So- 
ciety convenes, Tulsa—bring your own 
stories. 


Grotto, 1889. Lake Erie Day. Nine- 
® ty years ago Howe patented the sew- 
ing machine. American Hotel Association 
founded, 1910. Rose Day. Rose shows, 
London. Day of Opinion in French revolu- 
tionary calendar. Birthday of United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. Cleveland 
Trust Company founded, 1895. National 
Hide Dealers Association convenes, Chi- 
cago. And another depression—the South 
Sea Bubble—collapsed, 1720. 


1 THURSDAY—Birthday of Masonic 
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Exchange Board opened, 1862, first 
* mining exchange in the world. An- 
cient harvest festival day, Feast of the Tab- 
ernacles. Alpha Tau Omega founded, 
1865. Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, began business, 1902. 
Ninety-five years ago President Tyler's cab- 
inet resigned in a body following his veto 
of the Corporation Bill. Harp players as- 
semble in Atlanta—and Heaven. 


1 SATURDAY—Defense Day, Balti- 


1 FRIDAY—San Francisco Stock and 


more. Birthday, State of New York. 

® University of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
was founded 525 years ago. In 1892, 
Charles E. Duryea drove his pioneer auto 
on the streets of Springfield, Mass. Battle 
of St. Mihiel, 1919. Canadian National Ex- 


position closes, Toronto. 


SUNDAY—New York Clearing House 
13 organized, 1853. Sunday—banks 
® closed. Wistaria Day—birthday of 
Dr. Caspar Wistar. Moslem New Year— 
Flight of Mohammed, 622. Constitution 
Week begins. Fifty years ago National 
Philatelic Society organized. Congress of 
Radiology opens, Chicago. Beauticians 
convene, Pittsburgh—oh boy! 


MONDAY—Carnation Day in honor 
14 of McKinley. First wool factory in 
® America established 1789 at Hart- 
ford, by Jeremiah Wadsworth. Cheese 
Day. Kolynos Company incorporated, 
1908. Financial Advertisers convene in 
Nashville. South Dakota state fair opens. 
Memphis fair opens. Trout season opens, 
Canada. New York schools open. Amateur 
rn Garden City, Long 
sland. 


TUESDAY—Regatta Day, Hawaii. 

15 Empire Exhibition opens, Johannes- 
* burg, South Africa. National Felt 
Hat Day. Independence Day, Central 
American countries. Birthday, Northwest- 
ern National Life Insurance Company, 
Minneapolis, 1885. Dorothy Todd became 
Mrs. Dolly Madison (White House Mistress) 
1794. Automobile patented, 1895. Income 
Tax Payment Day. Delta Signa Pi meets 
at Atlanta. Dollar dipped to 67 cents, 1913. 


WEDNESDAY—Independence Day, 
16 Mexico. American Legion's birth- 
® day, 1919. St. Euphemia Day, holi- 
day in East. St. Ludmilla Day. Ember 
Day. Last week of summer begins. Birth- 
day of General Motors, incorporated 1908. 
First pony express left St. Louis, 1859. Mad 
Anthony arrived at site of Ft. Wayne, 1794. 
Birthday of Railroader J. J. Hill, 1838, of 
Banker Nathan Meyer Rothschild, 1777, 
and of Merchant James Cash Penney, 1875. 
Great Lakes Shipping Board meets at 
Cleveland. Roadmasters meet at Chicago, 
and Life Underwriters at Des Moines. 


THURSDAY—Jewish New Year be- 
1] gins. Constitution Day. Independ- 
®* ence Day, Brazil. Day of Virtue in 
French Revolutionary Calendar. Chil- 
dren's Day in Sweden. Southeastern Ship- 
ping Board convenes at Atlanta. Publish- 
ers meet at Shawnee-on-Hudson, Pa., and 
Petroleum Retailers at Cleveland. Birthday 
of New York ‘‘Times,”’ 1851, 85 years ago 
and of Harley Davidson Motor Company, 
incorporated 1907, and of Farmers’ Nation- 
al Bank, Annapolis, 1805. The Steelyard 
Society, earliest employers’ association, 
established in England, 1232. 


FRIDAY—Independence Day, Chile. 

18 St. Hadrian's Day, patron of butch- 
*® ers. Day of Genius, French revolu- 
tionary calendar. Birthday of Radio-Maker 
Powell Crosley, Jr., 1886, and of Library 
Donor Walter L. Newberry, 1804. Panic of 
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Gneret Estimated General Estimated 

Business Busia Business Biadinen 

I mageret iat Increase Retin 
May 1936 for May 1936 for 

Over _ | September Over September 
May 1935 o May 1935 07 
or 4G o7 SO 

70 70 

ae 11 18 Oklahoma City 12 13 
Altoona........... 26 15 ee 12 12 
Camden........... 25 14 POU... 1.5. 41 21 
Chattanooga....... 10 10 Pittsburgh... | ou 15 
RRs 25 S535 12 21 Portland, Ore... .. .| 13 14 
Cincinnati......... 10 15 Reading. | 8 15 
Cleveland......... 12 18 Rochester. . . 10 14 
eee 16 16 | Rockford 23 21 
Davenport......... 20 14 | Salt Lake City | 10 13 
a, See 10 20 | San Antonio. 10 14 
Tere 15 14 San Francisco ij 12 
NS ii cisicloinaae 16 15 Sioux Falls. . 21 i2 
Evansville......... 25 17 South Bend 19 17 
Ft. Worth..... 12 16 Springfield, Ill. 29 21 
Greensboro. 38 5 Tacoma..... 15 14 
Houston... 10 14 Toledo 12 18 
Jacksonville. . 17 19 Topeka. . 7 21 
Johnstown 34 15 Tucson 19 15 
Los Angeles. 14 12 Tulsa. 18 138 
Memphis...... 13 10 Washington, D. C. 14 16 
a 15 19 Wheeling....... 18 18 
Milwaukee... . 9 17 Wilkes-Barre 138 15 
Newark..... 15 14 Wilmington 13 12 
New Haven..... 13 18 || Winston-Salem 138 9 
New Orleans....... 9 10 || Worcester. . ; 12 10 
Oakland......... | 19 12 || Vancouver, Can... . | 10 15 














1873—failure of Jay Cook and Company. 
D. D. Palmer gave first chiropractic adjust- 
ment, Davenport, Iowa, 1895. Galveston, 
Texas, started commission form of govern- 
ment, 1901, first in U. S. Photo-engravers 
meet at Atlantic City. Master Car Builders 
Association organized, 1867. 


SATURDAY—Peak of 1929 stock 
19 market. ‘‘Dixie’’ first sung, New 
* York City, 1859. Philadelphia Na- 
tional bank began business, 1803. In 
555 A.D. Belisarius invented a successful 
watermill to grind corn. Day of Labor, 
French revolutionary calendar. H. D. 
Meyer obtained first U. S. sleeping car 
permit, 1854, First known English printed 
book published by William Caxton, 147]. 
Death of Uncle Dan’] Drew of watered 
stock fame, 1879. Women Advertisers 
meet at Milwaukee, Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers assemble at St. Louis and Hardwood 
Lumbermen convene at Chicago. 


national holiday — Unification of 

*" Italy, 1870. Five years ago 
Britain abandoned the gold standard. The 
Dutch Ft. Orange became the English 
Albany, N. Y., 1664. Birthday (1811) of 
J. F. Boynton, fire extinguisher inventor, of 
Sir Jas. Dewar, thermos flask inventor, 
1842, and of Alexander the Great, 356 
B.C. Frank Schuman patented wire glass, 
1892. The Chase National Bank opened in 
New York City in 1877. Also the birthday 
(1826) of the Kensington National Bank, 
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0 SUNDAY—Banks closed. Italian 





Philadelphia; (1825) of the Ware (Mass.) 
Trust Company, and (1825) of the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, New Bedford, Mass. 
Eastern States Exposition opens at Spring- 
field, Mass. American Transit Association 
convenes at White Sulphur Springs, W.Va. 


MONDAY—Autumn begins. St. 

21 Matthew's Day—patron of bankers! 
®* Silk parade—National Silk Week 
begins. Many conventions. Bankers meet 
at San Francisco, Librarians at Mohonk 
Lake, N. Y., Stationers at Chicago, Elec- 
tronic Researchers at Detroit, Industrial 
Accident Commissioners at Topeka, Ameri- 
can Legion at Cleveland, Retail Druggists 
at Cincinnati, Telegraph Delivery Florists 
at Dallas, Coffee Men at Pittsburgh, and 
Life Underwriters at Boston, Continental 
Advertising Convention at Berlin, Ger- 
many. Thirty-five years ago the Quaker 
Oats Company was incorporated in N. J. 
Birthday of John L. Macadam of road- 
building fame, 1756, of Explorer Louis 
Joliet, 1645. On this day in 1875, Lowe 
invented water gas. In 1934 Paul Dean 
pitched a no-hit game against the Dodgers! 


TUESDAY—Birthday of U. S. Post 

? Office, 1789. National Dog Week 
" begins. New York State National 
Bank organized at Albany, 1803. Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers meet at Detroit. 
Since this day, 1922, an American woman 
may remain an American even if she mar- 
ries a foreigner. St. Thomas Day. Birthday 
of Michael Faraday (1791) scientist and 
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inventor. Radio exhibition opens, Man- 
chester, England. 


WEDNESDAY — Autumn begins. 
? Radio Day—birthday (1875) of 
* Marconi. Day of Buckwheat in 
French revolutionary calendar. First base- 
ball club in U. S. organized, 1845—the 
Knickerbocker Club, N. Y. Meetings: 
Wholesale Liquor Dealers, Louisville; 
Southern Traffic League, Atlanta; Adver- 
tising Distributors, Toronto. First Frontier 
Day celebration, Cheyenne, 1897. Birth- 
day of Euripides, 400 B.C., Augustus 
Caesar, 63 B.C., and of the Planet Neptune, 
discovered, 1846. 


THURSDAY—Day of Chestnuts— 
2 French revolutionary calendar. 
® Birthday of John Marshall, 1755, 
and of the Supreme Court, 1789. Claudius 
completed his great aqueduct, 54 A.D. 
Philadelphia welcomes convention of U. S. 
sailors. The Jay Gould gold corner panic, 
1869. Bank of the Manhattan Company 
organized, 1799. First bridge across Hell- 
gate, N. Y., 1876. 


FRIDAY—American Indian Day. 
? Traditional Cider-Making Day. Ten 
*" years ago Ford adopted the five-day 
week for his workers. Matron Apparel 
Week begins. Radiologists meet at Cleve- 
land. Desk-type telephones introduced, 
1895. Birthday of William Cooper Procter 
of Procter & Gamble, 1862, of William LeB. 
Jenney, originator of steel skeleton office 
buildings, 1832, and of D. O. Mills, capi- 
talist, 1825. On this day in 1673 Marquette 
and Joliet arrived at the site of Chicago. In 
ot the Sequoia National Bank was cre- 
ated. 


holiday. Day of the Horse, French 
* revolutionary calendar. Traditional 
Jam-Making Day. National Sweater Week 
begins. Meetings: American Hospital As- 
sociation in Cleveland; Baking Industry at 
Atlantic City; Ship Owners at San Fran- 
cisco. Both Iowa and Oklahoma state fairs 
open. Saylor patented portland cement, 
1871. Federal Trade Commission created, 
1914. A Roman fleet explored Great 
Britain, gathering commercial data, 84 
A.D. A little boy got a job as office boy 
with Hewitt & Tuttle, commission mer- 
chants, 1855—He was Johnnie Davidson 
Rockefeller. 


SUNDAY—Banks closed. Daylight- 
2] saving will end in most communities 
* where it is adopted. Cosmos Day, 
St. Cosmos Day. Day of Balsam, French 
revolutionary calendar. National News- 
paper Boys’ Week begins. John R. Thomp- 
son Restaurant Company formed, 1891—45 
years ago. First railroad in England, 1825. 
Lancaster, Pa., became U. S. capital for a 
day, 1777. Conventions begin: Mail Ad- 
vertising Service Association, Cincinnati; 
Electrical Wholesalers, Buffalo; Beauty and 
Barber Supply Institute, Chicago; Bakers, 
Atlantic City. Birthday, 1874, of Owen D. 
Young. A bow to the General Electric 
Company and to Morton Salt Company and 
the Morton Arboretum and to the Merriam 
dictionary company. 


MONDAY—Cranberry Day. Mickey 

2 Mouse Day—created 1928. Day of 
*" Carrots, French revolutionary cal- 
endar. National Furniture Week. Also 
Fall Fashion Week for men. California 
Day—Cabrillo discovered California, 1542. 


? SATURDAY—Yom Kippur, Jewish 


Conventions: Bakers at Atlantic City, Con- 
tracting Plasters at Baltimore, National Tax 
Association at Indianapolis, American Min- 
ing Congress at Denver, Propeller Club of 
the U. S. A. at Boston, Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica at Cincinnati, Municipal Engineers at 
Toronto, and Conference on Retail Dis- 
tribution at Boston. Birthdays: Alpha 
Kappa Kappa, 1888; Westinghouse Air 
Brake Company, Incorporated, 1869; Phil- 
adelphia Clearing House Association, 
1853; Carl Gray of the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, 1867; Gillette Razor Company, 1901. 


TUESDAY—Turkish Republic pro- 
29 claimed, 1923, Michaelmas Day. 
" Michaelmas Daisy Day. National 
Safety Week. The March on Rome, 1922. 
Bakelite Company founded, 1910, by Dr. 
Leo H. Baekeland. University of Chicago 
founded, 1854—promoted by Stephen A. 
Douglas. This day once celebrated as 
Christmas. Birthday of Omaha ‘World 
Herald,”’ 1885. Congress of Ancient Order 
of United Workmen, Boston. First phone 
call across U. S., 1915. 


WEDNESDAY—Moving Day. Na- 
30 tional Grange Booster Day. Day of 
* Parsley, French revolutionary cal- 
endar. St. Jerome Day. Harvest Festival 
of Pueblo Indians, New Mexico, for San 
Geronimo (St. Jerome). Direct-Mail meet 
at Cincinnati, American Society for Metals 
opens at Chicago. Life Office Manage- 
ment Convention assembles at Cincinnati, 
Directory Publishers Association at New 
York, and Industrial Advertisers at Phila- 
delphia. On this day in 1882, Appleton, 
Wisconsin, opened the first American 
hydro-electric power station. 
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Individual Company Reports—Not Totals for the Industry 








EQUIPMENT 


BUILDING 


LUXURIES 





% % % % % 
Increase| Increase Increase| Increase Increase| Increase 
for6 | for for6 | for for6 | for 
Mos.* | Julyt Mos.* | Julyt Mos.* | Julyt 


Wedding & Engage. Rings 25.0 | 40.0 
Athletic Goods 10.0} 10.0 
Drug Sundries 9.7 14.0 
Silverware —6.3 ]...... 





50.0 | Plumbing Brass Goods 16.0} 20.0 
Plbg. Fix. & Htg. Equip. 44.5) 45. 
Paint Manufacturing 20.0 
Paints, Varnish, Enamels 24.0 
Paints, Varnish, Lacquers 5.0 
Stained Wood Shingles 25.0 
Concrete Roof Slabs 100.0 
Lumber Manufacturing 10.0 
Sheet Metal Products 31.0 
Insulation Board 85.0 
Lumber (wholesale) —24.72 
Lumber Manufacturing 21.0 


Office Furniture & Supplies | 62. 
Cash Registers 30. 
Steel Office Furn. & Sup. 144. 
Power Transmis. (Indus.) 52. 
Food Machinery 26. 
Power Transmission Equip. | 11. 
Tractors & Equipment 31. 
Tractors & Agri. Mach. 81. 
Machinery 
Saws 
Saws, Knives, Files (steel) 
Saw Blades for Metal Cut. 
Automatic Machinery 
Forgings & Small Tools 
Scales & Food Machinery 
Grinding Wheels & Mach. 
Malleable Foundry, Rail- 
road Work (jobbing) 
Motors, Pumps, Generators 
Electrical Appliances 


ooo 











WEARING APPAREL 





cooooceoce 


Suits & Overcoats 32.0 | 
Underwear | 8 1. 
Shoes | 10.0 15. 
Swimming Suits | $0.0] 465. 
Men’s Shoes | 13.0 10 
Work & Play Clothing | 26.5 | 38. 








HOUSE FURNISHINGS 








Gas Ranges 56.0 
Fibre & Wool Texture Rugs| 13.9 
Furniture 36.0 
Furniture 118.58 
Rugs & Carpets 25.0 


ADVERTISING | 
| AUTOMOTIVE | 


Refined Petroleum 0 
Cushion Springs, etc. 20.0 30.0 
|Motor Trucks Mfg. 45.0 | 30.0 


MERCHANDISING 


ooo SocoMUssosoosoSS 


ooo Soosce 

















Mail Order 18 35) ; 


Grocers Supplying Institu. | 8.0 | 10. 
| 














Broadcasting 21. 
Fine Papers 18. 
General Magazines $.3 
Publishing 5. 


aia ee. AGRICULTURAL 








|Tree Surgery | 81.0] 25.00 














*Actual increase for six months of 1936 over same period 1935. +Estimated increase for July 1936 over July 1935. 
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ENERAL FOODS 
celled all advertising al- 
lowance plans; Sears, 
Roebuck cancelled its 

famed and much litigated contract 
with Goodyear ; Atlantic and Paci- 
fic abolished its radio program 
which, incidentally, is one of the 
oldest radio programs on the air. 

These are but three of the earl- 
iest reactions to the signing by the 
President of the famed Robinson- 
Patman Act, popularly known as 
the anti-chain store law. However, 
it is, as it is written, much more 
than an anti-chain store act. It 
could be so interpreted that it 
would govern almost every kind of 
business transaction. That it will 
not be so interpreted remains only 
to be seen. The facts are that the 
act sets up the Federal Trade Com- 
mission as a frightfully powerful 
overseer and overlord of buying 
and selling, advertising and mer- 
chandising. 

It is idle for anyone to attempt 
to analyze or interpret the act. All 
we can do is to await the first few 
test cases and see which way the 
Federal Trade cat jumps. But it is 
possible to point out, briefly, some 
of the things that business must 
guard against in the future in 
order to keep its neck from under 
the Trade Commission axe. 

There are many “ifs” to be con- 
sidered in the law, but the biggest 
“if” is enforcement. If rigidly en- 
forced, the act will revolutionize 
selling, accounting, merchandising, 
and will have a tremendous effect 
on advertising. When we realize 
that the first evidence of its effec- 
tiveness was the termination of a 
contract which, during its life, 
governed the sale of $150,000,000 
in tires, it is easy to understand 
that business is confronted with a 
new policeman which may regulate 


can- 


Can the Patman Act 
Be Enforced? 


Business sees need of revamping many sales practices and 
radically changing accounting methods, to meet requirements 
of the Federal Trade Commission when it begins to “inter- 
pret” this revolutionary “anti-chain store’ legislation 


its acts as they have never been 
regulated before. 

The act makes it unlawful to: 
“Discriminate in price between dif- 
ferent purchasers of commodities 
of like grade and quality.” On the 
face of it, this is a drastic require- 
ment. But in the same section of the 
act there is the following “if”: 
“Where the effect of such discrimi- 
nation may be substantially to 
lessen competition.” Who is to say 
whether or not a sale lessens com- 
petition? And who can determine 
whether competition is “substan- 
tially” lessened? As the Act is 
drawn the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion will do the determining. 

There is still another “‘if” in this 
same section of the act. And it 
would seem that this next “if” 
would provide a reasonably safe 
loophole for many a sale made at 
price differentials. This “if” is— 
“that contained 
shall prevent differentials which 
make only due allowance for dif- 
ferences in the cost of manufacture, 


nothing herein 


sale or delivery resulting from the 
differing methods or quantities in 
which such commodities are to 
such purchasers sold or delivered.” 
It would seem that this would per- 
mit an endless variety of price dif- 
ferentials, depending on whether 
the purchaser is wholesale or re- 
tail, whether he buys in small or 
large quantities, whether his ship- 
ments are made in big volume or in 
[37] 


small, hand-to-mouth quantities. 

If it is true that the “if” in the 
foregoing paragraph will legalize 
considerable in the way of price 
differentials, we must remember 
that the seller must be prepared 
to prove that the price differential 
is justified by the difference in cost. 
Which means that many a seller 
must revise his accounting system 
so that he can prove, beyond rea- 
sonable doubt, that a price differ- 
ential between a small and a large 
customer is only “due allowance for 
differences in the cost of manufac- 
ture, sale or delivery.” But the law 
gives the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion power to regulate quantity 
discounts, and what regulating it 
may do, will, theoretically at least, 
be based on the cost figures which 
the manufacturer can show to 
prove the price differentials he 
proposes are justified. 

While it may be true that most 
manufacturers know costs, it isn’t 
true that the average accounting 
system can prove, with legal evi- 
dence factuality, the difference in 
cost arising from shipping a car- 
load of breakfast food to a chain, 
or shipping a carload of the same 
food in twenty or forty small ship- 
ments. The law will bring about a 
new and highly detailed cost analy- 
sis, particularly from the stand- 
point of distribution of advertis- 
ing, overhead, administrative costs. 

In the Sears, Roebuck-Goodyear 
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The Trade Commission Will Get 
You If You Don’t Wateh Out! 


Edwin Lamar Davis (at the center 
of the desk in picture above) was 
born in Bedford County, Tennes- 
see, in 1876. He was a student at 
Vanderbilt University, Colum- 
bian (now George Washington 
University). He began law prac- 
tice at Tullahoma, Tennessee 
(population 4,020), in 1899; was 
a presidential elector in 1904, a 
circuit judge, member of the war- 
time exemption board for Middle 
Tennessee and a member of Con- 
gress 1919-33. He was appointed 
to the Federal Trade Commission 
in 1933, term expiring 1939. He 
is a small-town bank director, a 
college trustee, Missionary Bap- 
tist, Mason and Knight of Pythias. 


Garland Sevier Ferguson (extreme 
left above), another good South- 
erner on the Trade Commission, 
was born at Waynesville, North 
Carolina, 58 years ago. He stud- 
ied at University of North Caro- 
lina, was a U. S. Naval Academy 
midshipman. He practiced law 
with his father at Waynesville, 
and after a term as attorney for 
Southern Railway and Newport 
News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, practiced law at 
Greensboro, North Carolina. He 
was appointed to the Federal 
Trade Commission in 1927. He 
isa Democrat, Methodist, Mason, 
K. P., and Elk. 


Charles H. March, chairman (sec- 
ond from left above), was born 66 
years ago at Cedar Mills, Minne- 
sota, was educated at the Litch- 
field, Minnesota, high school and 
admitted to the Minnesota bar in 
1893. He practiced law at Litch- 


field, Minnesota; he served as 
Mayor of Litchfield and _presi- 
dent of the Library Board, and 
was president, the Farmers and 
Bankers Council of Minnesota. 
He was chairman of the Minne- 
sota Delegation to the Repub- 
lican National Convention 1920- 
24-28, member Federal Trade 
Commission since 1929. He was 
campaign manager for Minnesota 
in 1924 for President Coolidge. 
He is a Mason, Shriner and a 
Republican. 


William Augustus Ayres (second 
from right above), was born at 
Elizabethtown, Illinois, 69 years 
ago and was educated at Garfield 
(now Friends’) University at 
Wichita, Kansas. He was admit- 
ted to the Kansas bar 1893 and 
has since practiced at Wichita. 
He was clerk of the Court of Ap- 
peals, Kansas, 1897-1901, and a 
member of Congress from 1915- 
1921, again from 1923-33, and 
again from 1933-35. He is a 
Democrat, a member of the 
Christian Church, a Mason, 


Shriner, K. P., and Odd Fellow. 


Robert E. Freer (extreme right 
above), the “baby” of the Trade 
Commission, was born 40 years 
ago at Madisonville, Ohio, and 
graduated from Ohio State Uni- 
versity in 1914. Received L.L.D., 
American Law School 1917, and 
L.L.M., Washington College of 
Law 1929. Since 1925 has been a 
resident of District of Columbia. 
He is a past officer of the Ameri- 
can Legion; was a sergeant of the 
304th Machine Gun Company, 
April 1918 to February 1919. 











case, Goodyear attempted to show 
that advertising, losses from sales 
to Goodyear’s own stores, losses 
from sales to truck and bus oper- 
ators should not be included in the 
costs of tires sold to Sears. But the 
court ruled differently. And here 
we have a hint of what may come 
in future litigation arising from 
Federal Trade Commission “cease 
and desist” orders. A seller may 
sell huge quantities of his product 
to Montgomery Ward, Penney, 
Woolworth, Kroger, or any other 
mass distributor. Can he show that 
these goods, so sold, should be re- 
lieved of certain overhead, adver- 
tising, sales, sales promotion, ad- 
ministrative expenses? And even if 
he can show this, will his account- 
ing methods set up an accurate 
figure representing the saving on 
goods sold to the big fellows, with- 
out benefit of advertising? These 
are but a few of the questions cor- 
poration lawyers and accountants 
everywhere are being asked. 

Apparently there is no doubt 
that brokerage fees, so frequently 
allowed, not to bona fide brokers, 
but to dummy brokers set up by 
big buyers, are out. But smart 
business men may find a way to 
circumvent even this section of the 
law. 

A section of the law hits out at 
advertising allowances, allowances 
for window displays, signs in stores 
and other devices so frequently em- 
ployed by the chains to gain price 
advantages. But the loophole here 
appears to be the proviso that the 
allowances are okeh if the same al- 
lowances are proportionately avail- 
able for all purchasers. This may 
be a weak loophole, however, for 
few manufacturers could sell their 
entire output with the same high al- 
lowances for advertising that have, 
in the past, been granted to certain 
large buyers. 

Another section of the law makes 
it illegal to “sell, or contract to 
sell, goods at unreasonably low 
prices for the purpose of destroy- 
ing competition or eliminating a 
competitor.” Here comes one of the 
strange and whimsical vagaries of 
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the new type of American law-mak- 
ing. Who can prove that a price 
is “unreasonably low”? Who can 
prove that a price was made for 
the purpose of destroying competi- 
tion? So far as we know mind read- 
ing has never advanced beyond the 
vaudeville stage of trickery, but 
only a mind reader could deter- 
mine whether a seller’s “purpose” 
was to destroy competition, or 
merely to unload a piece of inven- 
tory his bankers might be goading 
him about. 

Burden of rebutting is placed on 
the defendant, after proof on a 
complaint has been made, charging 
discrimination in price or service. 
In other words, if one of your rivals 
submits proof that you have 
charged a customer less than an- 
other customer, the burden of prov- 
ing that your lower price was NOT 
to throttle competition, WAS 
justified by a difference in cost, or 
feasible because of quantity pur- 
chased, or to meet an equally low 


price of a competitor, is on you. 
And if you have to prove any or 
all it would be well to have unim- 
peachable cost figures, minutely 
analyzed to aid in this proof. 

The law sets up many probable 
sources of long-drawn-out legal 
battles. For example, it apparently 
permits a seller to make any price 
provided it is “made in good faith 
to meet an equally low price of a 
competitor, or the services or facili- 
ties furnished by a competitor.” 

Apparently the law permits a 
manufacturer or any other seller 
to make low prices to move season- 
able goods, goods in danger of im- 
mediate deterioration, or for the 
purpose of discontinuing business. 
Just how far some price-cutters 
may go in taking advantage of this 
remains to be seen. 

No quick action is expected from 
the Federal Trade Commission, for 
Congress, in its haste to adjourn 
and begin electioneering, forgot to 
appropriate any money, and money 


Teaching Your Employees to Think 


(Continued from page 16) 


what I have written, the next ques- 
tion is obviously, “How shall the 
job be done?” The answer to that 
question depends a lot on the size 
and set-up of your company, and 
on the opportunity for intimate 
contacts between leaders and the 
rank and file. 

The head of the smaller company 
mingles every day with most of his 
workers. He can function as the 
father of the flock. Once or twice a 
month, he can get them together to 
talk over the problems of the busi- 
ness. He can personally keep them 
sales minded. He can point out the 
reason for each new policy. Once 
a year at least, he can help each 
individual plan a program for de- 
velopment in the business. He can 
pass around a good book that he 
reads, call attention to something 
in the morning paper, or in the 


service to which he subscribes. He 
san be on the job every day- 
molding the careers of his em- 
ployees, and helping to guide their 
thinking. 

In the large corporation, the 
task is more complex although the 
principles are the same. A number 
of the best executives in American 
business write weekly messages to 
all of their employees. They are 
both inspirational and instructive. 
Some hold occasional mass meetings 
where famous individuals are in- 
vited to speak. At these meetings, 
important policies are announced 
and explained. The workers are 
made to feel that they are partners 
in the business. 

But the bulk of the load in the 
big company must be carried, of 
course, by staff officers and depart- 
ment heads. They are the ones who 


will be needed in big quantities if 
the Commission is to police busi- 
ness as widely and as thoroughly as 
the law enables it to do. 

But small business, which engi- 
neered the bill into a law, may 
champ at the bit and goad the 
Trade Commission into acting on 
the complaints sure to arise. 

Many authorities claim the bill 
is unconstitutional; many others 
are certain that it is unenforceable, 
even if declared constitutional in a 
test case. In the meantime, all busi- 
ness can do is to interpret it as 
best it can, rely on the past record 
and precedents set up by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission in cases in- 
volving fair trade practices. 

Accompanying this article are 
pictures and brief biographical 
sketches of the members of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission—all law- 
yers who got their start in small 
towns where exist the very type of 
business men the law was passed 


to aid and comfort. 


are in contact with the private 
soldiers every day. This means that 
a training program for supervisors 
must be established. Before they 
can encourage straight thinking in 
their own groups, they must them- 
selves understand the policies of 
the company, and how to interpret 
them. They should meet regularly, 
usually with an executive presiding, 
but once in a while to get the view- 
points of an outside speaker. 

So far we have been talking 
about the influence which may be 
exerted on the thinking of your 
workers—toward their own devel- 
opment and their relationship with 
the company. But there is a third 
step which many organizations are 
beginning to take. Believing that 
good citizens make the best work- 
ers, they are seeking to advise and 
inform their employees on public 
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REVISED EDITION OFF THE PRESS 


Thousands of copies of this practical book have been sold since it was 
published a few months ago. Tells how hundreds of men made their 
first $1,000 in their own business. Gives working information needed 
to start a similar business. Suggests unusual opportunities for starting 
in business according to capital available. It gives names, locations 
and full facts. Valuable reference section puts those considering going 
into business, or desirous of making money in their spare time, in touch 
with sources of supply. Among the thousand money-making plans: 


Things You Can Make and Sell Selling Your Service 

It's Fun to Sell These Things Raising Money to Start a Business 
Promoting a Small Business Roadside Stand Opportunities 
Things You Can Invent and Patent Profitable Auto Travel Businesses 


5% x 8)2 inches—500 Pages—Cloth Bound—$2.50 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 
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questions. A good example is the 
series of booklets now being dis- 
tributed monthly to his employees 
by President B. C. Heacock, of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. 
They are non-partisan so far as 
politics go, but they give the facts 
which will help Caterpillar workers 
to be better citizens. 

“For some time,” wrote Mr 
Heacock in the first of these mes- 
sages, “I have sought an oppor- 
tunity to discuss with you present 
government, legislative, and eco 
nomic trends in which we are both 
interested. As individuals, you and 
I have a common interest in wher« 
we are going. In that interest, thc 
company also shares.” 

One of the booklets in the series, 
“The Story of the Constitution,” 
has been distributed recently by a 
good many other companies. This 
is a good sign. The past few years 
have brought tremendous changes 
in our government. Some of them 
may have benefited business, but 
the majority have dumped prob- 
lems in our laps which may not be 
solved in our own generation. It 
doesn’t matter how we stand politi- 
cally—whether we ride the donkey 
or the elephant to the polls next 
November—but it does matter that 
your workers should know what is 
going on, that they should under- 
stand how these changes affect their 
own welfare, that they should be 
supplied with the facts by which 
they can make logical decisions. 

I believe it was Edison who once 
said, “Human beings will resort to 
every possible expedient to avoid 
thinking.” In one way that may 
be true. People follow the ruts of 
habit and prejudice unless they are 
pointed a better way to travel. The 
human mind is like a giant machine 
standing idle. Let someone push 
the right button, and the wheels 
begin to turn. 

Personally, I believe human 
beings like to think, when we giv« 
them something to think about. The 
mind needs only to be seeded. 
When that happens, it is often sur- 
prising how quickly ideas begin to 


| » sprout. 
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Almost Broke: 


Yet tomorrow Tom Smith will be on his way 
toward being a really successful man.... 


OMEWHERE there is a Tom Smith—that 

name is as good as any—who is prac- 
tically flat broke, back on his heels and dis- 
couraged today. Perhaps he’s in debt. Per- 
haps, as far as his job is concerned, he’s in 
a rut. Perhaps he’s just a victim of these 
trying times. Yet—he still has vision, imag- 
ination. And—ambition. He still believes 
that he’s going somewhere . . . somehow, 
some way, some time. He hasn’t given up 
hope. He still believes in success and op- 
portunity. 


Tom Smith will read this advertisement. 
No—there is a better way of saying it. Tom 
Smith will study this advertisement. He 
will read it once, then again, then yet again. 
It will strike a responsive chord somewhere 
within him. It will stir his dormant am- 
bition, give wings to his imagination, set 
his vision afire. And he will act! As though 
Hope—as swift and powerful as lightning 
when it strikes—had suddenly taken pos- 
session of him, he will take advantage of 
the opportunity this advertisement offers 
him. And then— 


Six months from now, his friends will 

say, ““Have you heard 
about Tom Smith? Yes 
—Just got a new jobwith 
an increase in salary.” 
And two years later, the 
business jour- 
nalsinhis field 
may report, 
‘‘Thomas 
Smith Ap- 
pointed Man- 












= aie 


ager.” And five years... or ten... or fif- 
teen years hence, the sign on his office door 
may read “Thomas Smith, President.” 

All because Tom Smith had the vision, 
the imagination, the ambition, to recog- 
nize the significance of this advertisement. 
Because he had the foresight to see that 
here was his way to opportunity. 

+” + * 


This page advertises the training of LaSalle 
Extension University. It is a unique uni- 
versity in many respects. It utilizes Uncle 
Sam’s postal service in its contacts with its 
students. It is the university for those men 
and women who work by day in every type 
of business and profession. It is the uni- 
versity of the clerk ambitious for success in 
accountancy. It is the university of the 
business man with an eye upon an execu- 
tive position. It is the university of men 
and women, young and middle aged, who 
wish to become accountants, bankers, sales 
managers, traffic experts or specialists in 
some one of twenty different fields. In 
short, it is the university for ambitious 

people, determined to succeed, who recog- 
nize that only by thorough specialized train- 
ing can they reach their objectives. 

In the history of LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, there have been more than 850,000 
such men and women. They have gladly 
substituted night hours of study for night 
hours of aimless pleasure. They have sacri- 
ficed hours of minor enjoyments to reach 
years of major success. They have studied 
hard—accumulated the accurate, compre- 
hensive and practical training LaSalle offers 





LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 847-R, Chicago 


I am in earnest about my success and I would like to have your special booklet—with- 
out any cost or obligation to me—about my opportunities and your success training in 


the business field I have checked. 
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by its famous Problem Method—thus 
wresting from Life the success which long 
before many had thought was not for them. 

The LaSalle Method is comprehensive, 
yes. It is accurate, up-to-the-minute and 
alive. It is invaluable training. But above 
all things, it isa Road Toward Success. It 
is not an easy road. It is not the road for 
sluggards, for those who refuse to sacrifice 
and work. Rather, it leads to their destina- 
tion only those who have the will to jinish 
what they have once begun. 

~ + a 


Perhaps you think that prophecy of Tom 
Smith’s career mentioned above is pure 
fantasy. Perhaps you feel it is solely the 
product of an advertising writer’s imagina- 
tion. If such are your beliefs, you are wrong. 
For that prophecy is based upon past ex- 
perience— 

The past experience of thousands of dis- 
couraged Tom Smiths who read just such 
an advertisement as this years ago. Tom 
Smiths with vision and ambition and imag- 
ination who accepted LaSalle’s offer of one 
of the booklets listed below. And—who 
found the booklet so intriguing, so full of 
hope, that they enrolled in LaSalle . . . and 
as the months passed, they found them- 
selves rising out of their rut, reaching to- 
ward more attractive and better-paying 
jobs. Finally, achieving rich and deserved 
success in their chosen lines. 

Tom Smith, wherever you are, whoever 
you are, whatever are your ambitions— 
here is your opportunity! Are you going to 
pass it by? 


Ask for one of these 
booklets—or a similar 
one on your own field of 


business. They are free! oe 
r ~ 
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How We Sliced Overhead 58 Per Cent 


(Continued from page 11) 


responsibility of department heads 
has resulted in attention to operat- 
ing costs which otherwise would 
have been lacking. The feeling that 
it is exclusively the comptroller’s or 
budget director’s job to watch ex- 
penses, or any attitude toward 
other departments of “Let George 
Do It” in matters of economy, is 
foreign to the Studebaker organi- 
zation. 

We lay no claim to a better 
knowledge of expense control than 
others have. We do know that our 
results speak for themselves. This 
is illustrated by the fact that the 
total selling, administrative and 
factory overhead expense is run- 
ning at a level of 58 per cent less 
on a per car basis in 1936 than it 
was in 1928, in spite of a unit sales 
volume at a rate approximately 30 
per cent lower in 1936 than in 
1928, a situation normally produc- 
tive of higher expense per unit. 

In placing responsibility on de- 
partment heads for control of ex- 
penses within their departments to 
fit the pattern for the company as 
a whole, we have not overlooked the 
savings that come from constant 
study and challenge of existing 
methods. 

ee @ ®@ 


At this point, Mr. Hoffman 
turned to other members of the or- 
ganization so that specific in- 
stances of economies might be ex- 
amined, What follows is their con- 
tribution to this story. 

Every executive is familiar with 
the tendency of paper work in an 
organization to multiply, and with 
the difficulty of limiting forms, re- 
ports, etc., to those currently re- 
quired. Studebaker meets this prob- 
lem on three fronts. Reports, forms, 
statistical records and other vari- 
eties of paper work, all of which 
cost money, are periodically re- 
viewed and challenged so that any 
which have become currently of in- 
sufficient importance to warrant 


their continuance can be elimi- 
nated. Every printed form must be 
assigned a form number and must 
be approved by the comptroller be- 
fore it is ordered, thus assuring 
thorough consideration as to pur- 
pose, content, arrangement and 
style of each one before it goes into 
use. This not only prevents a mush- 
room growth of unauthorized forms 
and avoids duplication, but also 
insures that every printed form 
complies with certain technical 
standards. 

Finally, no form can be re- 
printed until it has been challenged, 
the possibilities of elimination or 
consolidation with other forms 
considered, necessary revisions de- 
termined upon, and requirements 
as to quantity investigated. This 
last step is, itself, accomplished by 
the use of a form entitled “Station- 
ery Preorder and Obsolescence In- 
quiry,” which goes to the depart- 
ment or individual using the form 
to be reprinted, and thence to 
others whose approval is necessary. 

Another easy, familiar source of 
duplication of work is found in the 
accounting and record-keeping at 
branch offices. For many years, 
Studebaker maintained very com- 
plete records and accounts at its 
branch offices. This required suffi- 
cient personnel at each branch to 
perform the various functions in- 
volved in such work. The savings 
possible in handling a large volume 
of work in one place and with cen- 
tral supervision could not be ob- 
tained. Use of office machinery was 
frequently out of the question be- 
cause the volume of work in a single 
branch was not large enough to 
make machine applications profit- 
able. Then, there were the adminis- 
trative problems at the home office 
in checking branch records and 
keeping procedure on a uniform 
basis. 

An exhaustive study of the mat- 
ter convinced the comptroller and 
the sales department executives 


concerned that much of the ac- 
counting and other paper work 
could be transferred to the hom« 
office without impairing the ability 
of the branches to perform their 
essential functions. Accordingly. 
invoicing, keeping of customers’ 
accounts, inventory records and 
other bookkeeping records, and 
preparation of reports were trans- 
ferred practically en masse to the 
home office, where the work was all 
organized in one central depart- 
ment, much of it done by machines 
rather than by hand, as before, and 
the cost reduced by many thou- 
sands of dollars per year. 

Asked for some common, day-to- 
day examples of economies effected, 
Wilson E. Tarr, general office man- 
ager, enumerated several instances 
of savings effected which, although 
of minor significance, taken indi- 
vidually, represented, in total, sub- 
stantial annual savings. One of the 
first cases was the matter of order 
forms, which for many years had 
been printed so that the duplicate, 
triplicate and quadruplicate copies 
were each printed on different 
color paper stock. This meant that 
each copy had to be printed sepa- 
rately. It was decided to print the 
original and all copies on the same 
color paper stock with the result- 
ing saving of approximately 50 
per cent in the cost of the forms. 

By centralizing files on one floor 
it was possible to eliminate two 
office boys, formerly kept busy be- 
cause every department had its own 
filing space, much of it cluttered 
with papers no longer worth keep- 
ing. Centralizing and cleaning out 
the files and having all filing done 
by trained filing clerks cut costs 
of this activity. 

A girl was observed copying 
figures on a report in pencil, then 
turning over the figures to a typist 
who copied them on a typewriter, 
making a number of carbon copies. 
Now, this same girl uses a hecto- 
graph pencil and the copies are 
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made on a _ hectograph directly 
from her original copy. 

Check-up of mailing showed that 
seldom a day passed but some de- 
partment had a form letter to go to 
all branches, distributors and deal- 
ers. It was customary for a depart- 
ment to send out a form letter any 
day it was felt necessary. This 
cost many hundreds of dollars in 
postage during the year. Now, ex- 
cept in special cases, there are two 
mailing days a week and all form 
letters to dealers, distributors and 
branches go out on these days; 
there has been an appreciable sav- 
ing in mailing and postage costs 
from this practice alone. 

The distribution of catalogs and 
other sales literature has always 
constituted a problem. Vast quan- 
tities, say 100,000 to 1,000,000 or 
more, of each piece are required. In 
order to do the job economically 
and at the same time to supply 
adequate material to all dealers, 
various plans have been tried. 
Formerly, after the printer had 
made delivery, the sales department 
determined the number of pieces 
to send dealers and how many to 
distribute at automobile shows or 
by direct-mail. Dealers sometimes 
complained that they were not re- 
ceiving enough of such material and 
often got additional supplies. Some 
dealers probably did not receive 
enough, while others received more 
than they really needed. Despite 
every precaution to distribute the 
material equitably, it was not un- 
common to find shortages occur- 
ring, while, because it was free and 
easy to obtain for the asking, a 
substantial amount was probably 
wasted. 

Finally, someone suggested the 
idea of setting a quota of catalogs 
and other printed matter, and now 
every car sold entitles the dealer 
who buys it to a definite allowance 
of catalogs and other literature. 
With this plan in effect, it became 
a simple task to place a bundle in 
each car, as it leaves the factory, 
containing the standard package of 
printed matter. This plan brought 
a real saving, first, in a more eco- 


nomical use of the material and, 
second, there was no necessity for 
handling individual shipments of 
varying quantities with attendant 
expense of wrapping, shipping and 
transportation; for each car car- 
ried its own allotment direct to the 
dealer. 

In most offices it is customary for 
office boys to sit idle on benches, 
waiting for someone to call them; 
Studebaker now uses office girls in 
certain departments, who fill in 
their waiting time as typists, file 
clerks, or at some other routine 
tasks when not engaged in messen- 
ger work. 

In announcements mailed to 
foreign dealers, the company was 
able to save on the average of more 
than $1.00 postage per announce- 
ment by using a light weight paper 
stock. 

Not long ago a new parts cata- 
log was in process of development. 
Instead of printing two columns to 
a page, careful study showed that 
the type could be reduced in size 


without affecting the utility of the 
catalog so that three columns could 
go on a page. This was done and 
another saving chalked up. 
Studebaker executives, in de- 
scribing some of the specific things 
that had been done, take care to 
disclaim any monopoly on bright 
ideas. They do believe they have 
organized for the job of expense 
control in such a way that every- 
one is on the lookout for opportu- 
nities to effect savings. Some of the 
ideas of reduced cost may sound 
picayune for a big company making 
and selling 85,000 medium-priced 
automobiles a year. True, some of 
the savings are small in themselves, 
but, multiplied by one hundred, the 
savings run into a figure that totals 
several dollars per car, which 
brings exactly the result Stude- 
baker set out to attain—a product 
that has several dollars of intrinsic 
value in the car, itself, which other- 
wise might be eaten up under the 
general head of controllable ex- 





penses. 


Loan Plan Sells Meters 


e 
By JOHN ALLEN MURPHY 


HE Weston Electrical In- 
strument Company in mar- 
keting its Exposure Meter, 
a device that enables the 
photographer to determine ex- 
actly how much exposure to give 
his pictures, used a borrowed idea 
successfully. There are different 
models, retailing from about $20 
upwards. While retailers were en- 
thusiastic about the instrument, 
they had difficulty at first in get- 
ting many cameraists to see the 
value of an investment in an Expo- 
sure Meter at a time when most 
of them were obliged to count their 
pennies. 
At this juncture the Weston 
folks learned that it has long been 
the practice of many photographic 


supply dealers to loan valuable 
lenses to good customers. Once a 
photographer has used a_high- 
grade lens on a week-end picture- 
taking jaunt, would he ever return 
it to the dealer? Not on your life. 
He would buy it, if it took the last 
cent he had. 

Strangely, very few retailers had 
ever applied that idea to anything 
but lenses. Weston suggested that 
they try the week-end loan plan 
on Exposure Meters. The sugges- 
tion was widely accepted. The ex- 
pected happened. The amateur 
photographer found that the in- 
strument so greatly improved his 
pictures that he decided he couldn’t 
get along without it. An old idea 
put to work on another line! 
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This a... 
Handsome ///. Mee 
PENCIL // 4 
WINS 
SALES 


SAMPLE 
and Full 
Details 


INCREASED 
BUSINESS ? 


Sell with Dur-0-Lites! 


We all forget fast. Only one man in ten can 
remember a good story overnight. Numbers, 
names, addresses slip our minds even quicker. 

That is why so many successful selling 
organizations use Dur-O-Lites to get the 
jump On competition by keeping their sales 
messages right before the eyes of good cus- 
tomers and prospects. Dur-O-Lites are con- 
stant day after day after day salesmen! They 
create a friendly reception for your product. 

Your trade-mark, your name and address, 
and a friendly message reproduced on pear!- 
barreled Dur-O-Lite No. 49 breaks down 
sales resistance, smooths complaints, makes 
and keeps customers for you. 

Every last man who gets this faithful 
writing instrument from you will write 
your reputation up to a new high. Your 
sales, too, will reach new high figures, as 
Dur-O-Lite users everywhere can testify. 

FREE SAMPLE to Chief Executives, Sales 
Managers, Advertising Managers of estab- 
@ lished firms. Please write on company letter- @ 


head and state your title. Include a reproduc- 
tion of your trade-mark and sales message. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1001 N. 25th Ave. MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
On the edge of Chicago 





! 








Early Reports Overestimate Heat 
and Drought Damage 


(Continued from page 13) 


electric refrigerators also jumped. 
“All those who had been on the 
fence about buying a refrigerator 
suddenly made up their minds to 
demand immediate delivery,” de- 
clared one sales executive of Gen- 
eral Electric. Sales of room coolers 
also jumped and some companies 
reported difficulties in finding 
enough units to supply the demand 
of heat exhausted prospects. 

Department and clothing stores 
reported stocks of summer cloth- 
ing, sport suits, polo shirts, swim- 
ming suits, slacks, and similar mer- 
chandise almost entirely depleted. 
Mid-afternoon of Saturday, July 
11, the managers of various units 
of a Chicago chain of haberdashery 
stores were frantically telephoning 
each other for stocks of polo shirts. 
After an hour’s interchange of 
telephone calls between stores and 
warehouse it developed that there 
was exactly one (1) polo shirt in 
stock in the entire chain. 

Jantzen Knitting Mills, Port- 
land, Oregon, was operating day 
and night, Sundays included, dur- 
ing July. Orders were being tele- 
graphed from retailers throughout 
the country and an endeavor was 
made to ship part of each order on 
the same day received and to com- 
plete shipments a day later. Other 
knitting mills reported swimming 
suit stocks low, despite a slow 
start of the season. Sizes, styles 
and colors were badly depleted. 
Higher-priced numbers sold better 
than at any time for six years. 

Deliveries of bottled water were 
being made far into the night in 
Chicago, with customers franti- 
cally telephoning for immediate 
service. Coal yards were virtually 
at a standstill, one large dealer 
reporting “zero” as being the only 
way to describe the demand. 

Electric power production, due 





to the increased use of fans, re- 
frigerators and cooling systems, 
took a 14 per cent jump during 
the worst week of the heat catas- 
trophe. 

Milk prices in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Ohio, New York, and 
elsewhere were increased. Chicago 
milk distributors added a cent a 
quart to the retail price, while 
Illinois farmers, faced with the 
necessity of buying mixed feeds, de- 
manded and received an increase of 
53 cents a hundred pounds over 
the June price of milk. In the milk 
shed that supplies Chicago, pas- 
tures are normally lush and green, 
but by mid-July they were badly 
burned. From Lincoln, Nebraska, 
came reports of a decrease of 25 
per cent in milk production with 
pasturage at a premium. 

From the great northwestern 
dairy country, shipments of butter 
showed a decrease of 6 to 18 per 
cent. Butter prices moved up 7 
cents a pound in June, and claims 
were made that the continued 
burning of pasture lands would 
push butter prices to 50 cents a 
pound by October. Other authori- 
ties claimed that continued in- 
creases would reduce consumption 
and level off demand to the point 
where prices would undergo some 
adjustments. 

Demand for meats fell off all 
over the country during the hot 
weather. Packers reported sending 
large quantities of pork direct to 
freezers for storing. Entire car- 
loads of loins, coming into eastern 
industrial from middle 
west packing plants, went directly 


centers 


to freezers, it was reported. 
Demand for beverages rises right 
along with the temperature, but 
demand for 
quite keep pace with the tempera- 


ice cream does not 
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ture after it reaches the 90—95 
degree mark; hence ice cream fac- 
tories did not reach the absolute 
capacity production figure reached 
by the bottlers of soft drinks, but 
their business was just about as 
much as they could handle. 

Suffering in larger cities was in- 
tense; people slept in parks and 
on beaches; in Chicago one chain 
of theaters stayed open all night, 
permitting people to sleep in the 
air-cooled auditorium, or to bring 
their lunches and eat there. Hos- 
pitals with private ice plants, found 
the capacity of these plants over- 
taxed. In Chicago, ambulances 
could not accommodate the hun- 
dreds of hospital cases due to heat 
prostration; in St. Louis, police 
“paddy” wagons were pressed into 
service as ambulances. 

From farm areas come reports of 
varying degrees of damages to all 
crops. Most of the reports are ex- 
aggerated; it is true that losses 
have been heavy, but almost every- 
where losses are less than reported ; 
rains have fallen over spotty areas, 
some rains coming too late to be of 
much assistance to burned crops, 
while in near-by areas the rains 
were highly beneficial to crops 
which, at first glance, seemed be- 
yond hope. 

One of the greatest mistakes 
marketing executives can make this 
fall is to assume that an entire area 
has been blighted or that its pur- 
chasing power has been seriously 
reduced; in almost every section 
of the so-called drought area there 
will be bright spots. Sales execu- 
tives should remember that there is 
a wide variation in harvesting time, 
and that some crops were far 
enough advanced to escape damage 
from the July dry spell and heat 
wave. For example, Kansas wheat 
was far enough along when the dry 
weather became serious to escape 
widespread damage. June estimates 
indicated a harvest of 134,000,000 
bushels, as compared with 55,000,- 
000 bushels in 1935. While this 
figure may be reduced slightly 
when final figures are in, it is cer- 
tain that there will be heavy gains. 


Corn crops are damaged over 
widespread areas, but here again 
damage is spotty. Sales executives 
should not assume that entire states 
have suffered heavy crop losses, 
because certain communities in al- 
most every state have escaped the 
major part of the blight from 
drought and heat, due to local 
rains, local conditions. 

Montana, frequently referred to 
as one of the chief sufferers, is not 
suffering on a_ state-wide basis, 
eastern Montana has suffered from 
dry weather, but out in the Missou- 
la country crops are fairly good. 
Mining activity is almost at an all- 
time peak, with an actual short- 
age of workers at Butte and Ana- 
conda reported. Good wages assure 
high purchasing power in nearly 
all western mining areas where 
labor is widely employed. 

Compared with 1934, damages 
from drought are highly localized ; 
while some areas may suffer more, 
there is generally a sufficient supply 
of feed ; with the government quick 
to act (this is election year), suf- 
fering and losses will be abated. By 
the end of July, distress shipments 
of cattle to stockyards had tapered 
off enough to strengthen prices, or 
at least give a strong undertone to 
livestock prices. 

Without rains the last half of 
July, some corn areas are bound to 
suffer and crops will be under 
government’s July 1 estimate ; busi- 
ness will decline in stricken areas to 
some extent, especially where 1936 
damage follows heavy losses from 
1934 and farmers have not com- 
pletely recovered. 

Perhaps Governor Clyde Her- 
ring summed up the situation best 
when he declared, “It is a cruel 
thing to say, but the ultimate ef- 
fect of the drought is likely to be 
beneficial to Iowa, because prices 
will go up.” Coupled with the rise 
in prices, the stimulation to other 
businesses, the prosperity of other 
activities in the West—mining and 
tourist business, to name only two 
—business men everywhere should 
be thankful that the damage is not 
as large as first seemed inevitable. 





“There Is a Tide’ — 


cd This is the title of an unusual and 
vividly interesting booklet for young 
men in business—especially sales- 
men. It was written in 1929. The 
years of depression have proved its 
truthfulness and sound wisdom. It 
is more helpful today than ever, be- 
cause the significance of its sound 
common sense has been very dra- 
matically proven. If you are an em- 
ployer; if you are in any way inter- 
ested in putting a gripping, inspira- 
tional document about business in 
the hands of your son, brother or 
susceptible employee with a future 
before him, send for a copy of THERE 
IS A TIDE—a limited number of 
copies are still available. If, after 
reading it, you find that all we say 
about it is true, ask for reprint quan- 
tity prices. 


Enclose 50 cents to partially cover 
printing cost and postage. 


GEORGE L. WILLMAN, Inc. 


PRODUCTS . 
. SERVICES 


that will help you 
—to reduce expenses 
—to increase profits 








are advertised in this issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. Read these 
advertisements with the knowledge 
that they are business news. There’s 
many a dollar in expenses saved 
and profits increased, hidden in 
these advertisements. Find those 
hidden dollars for yourself. Read 
every advertisement including 
those in the BUYERS’ GUIDE de- 
partment beginning on page 49. 


ADVERTISING is 
BUSINESS NEWS 
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The Other Man’s Idea 


Store-Wide Paging System 
e Saves Time 


A store-wide paging system is used 
by the A. B. Frank Company, San An- 
tonio wholesalers, as a means of notify- 
ing all departments when a customer en- 
ters the house. As soon as some man or 
woman who operates a store and pa- 
tronizes the firm enters the store, he or 
she is greeted, and immediately in all de- 
partments the message goes out “Mrs. 
C. J. Smith of Beeville is in the store,” 
or “J. M. Brown of Laredo has just 
arrived.” 

This ingenious plan prepares members 
of each department to be on the lookout 
for these customers, and as soon as they 
arrive in any of the fourteen departments 
they are cordially greeted and offered 
every assistance in the selection of their 
merchandise. 

This plan not only proves a great con- 
venience to the customer, but is an ex- 
pression on the part of the firm of appre- 
ciation of their patronage. 


e Book of Rules Unifies 
e Bank Work 


A book of rules helps standardize oper- 
ations for the Bank of America, San 
Francisco, and its 444 branches through- 
out the field. A copy in each branch tells 
the staff how to do anything that needs 
to be done. Written rules avoid the word- 
of-mouth instruction which would make 
of procedure a tradition, rather than a 
progressive way of doing things. As all 
the branch banks are units within them- 


selves, operating independently, the book 
keeps them all doing the same things in 
the same way. It has been constantly re- 
vised since being put into use ten years 
ago, and from time to time a new index 
is sent to branch banks. Each rule is 
dated above the form number. 

The voluminous book is loose-leaf and 
the sheets are done on a multilith ma- 
chine. The plates are kept on file and are 
sometimes revised. When obsolete they 
may be used over. One feature is the use 
of three sizes of type. Indexes preceding 
each classification are done in micratype, 
as are portions of the messages. This 
type emphasizes such passages and also 
cuts down space. Before the use of the 
smaller type, two books were necessary 
instead of one. 

Classification by the use of tabs is under 
numbers 000 to 800. For instance, 000 
covers general subjects, 500 collections, 
700 trust, etc. Under 200, 273 represents 
commercial deposits, 273.2 commercial 
deposit statements. Savings deposits are 
all listed under 274. 

The rule book cuts down intercom- 
pany correspondence. A branch can be 
referred to Form 105.4 in the rule book 
instead of receiving a lengthy explana- 
tion on how to handle a transaction. 
oa —Aveusta LEINARD 


‘4 Red Carbon Paper 
e Saves Costs 


The Well Fargo Bank and Union Trust 
Company of San Francisco saves on one 
form alone about $40 a year through the 
use of red carbon to designate the copy 
In interoffice memorandums this does 
away with the use of colored paper and 





gatherings by the printer, and acts as a 
signal for sorting carbon copies from 
originals. 


Bride’s Book Brings 
e Gift Business 


Capwell, Sullivan & Furth of Oakland, 
California, finds a Bride’s Book in the 
gift and chinaware section an effective 
trade-builder. 

This loose-leaf, alphabetically indexed, 
memorandum book, 81/, by 11 inches, has 
its own little table with a satin damask 
cloth and bowl of flowers. A prospective 
bride comes in and makes a.selection of 
“wants,” which the department then lists 
in the book, each list having a page. The 
bride tells friends who wish to buy her a 
gift that she has listed her wants at 
Capwell, Sullivan & Furth’s. They go in, 
sit down at the table, and look over her 
list, which usually includes such articles 
as china, glass, pottery ware, lamps, etc. 
One friends tells another and the Bride’s 
Book has made new contacts for the store 
by bringing in people who have never 
traded there. 

Some lists run a quarter page, some a 
half page, and some a full page. Setup is 
as follows: 





Name Address 
EE ro ituieccen ie kenedesaadewen 
NS ere rit 

WANTS HAS BY WHOM 





Everything is written in ink except the 
number under the word “Has,” which is 
changed lightly in pencil each time a gift 
is added. If “Wants” include china serv- 
ice for eight, for example, the number 
under “Has” increases as set is filled in. 





Store Closes for 
@Fe Vacation 


“San Francisco Store Closes Its Doors 
for Two Weeks and Gives All Employees 
a Two Weeks’ Vacation.” 

The accompanying photo shows an in- 
teresting announcement in the window of 
Z. H. Harris’s clothing store in San Fran- 
cisco for a period of two weeks each 
year, informing customers that Z. H. 
Harris and Associates have gone FISH- 
ING AGAIN and that the store will be 
closed for two weeks from July 4 to 
July 18. The sign is illustrated by a draw- 
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ing of a fisherman standing up in a small 
boat and holding a gigantic pole and line 
and landing a great fantastic fish. 

The store is located on Market Street 
near Montgomery Street in the financial 
center and creates many a suggestion for 
vacations among the employees and em- 
ployers in the financial center. 


Filing Extra-Large 
e Reports 


When typed reports are larger than 
regulation letter and legal sizes, the Wells 
Fargo Bank & Union Trust Company has 
them reduced to filing size by means of 
photo offset processes. This procedure will 
save purchasing special size binders as 
well as filing space. 


7 Compensation System for 
¢ Filing Clerks 


The Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper 
Company pays its four filing girls a base 
wage of so much per week. This rate, in 
itself, by the way, would not be a bad 
salary for a filing job, even though no 
extra compensation were given. Each 
clerk is assured of this base wage, no 
matter what her production is. Of course, 
to justify this regular compensation, a 
girl must pull her weight in the boat. If 
her production should remain low for a 
long period of time, naturally, she would 
be replaced by a more rapid worker. 

Each girl also gets a bonus. This is 
based on the accomplishment of two 
tasks—the pounds of mail filed and the 
number of “look-ups” made. The stand- 
ard for these tasks was established by a 
stopwatch study, which determined the 
time required to file set quantities of 
the company’s mail, as well as the time 
that it takes to “look up” a given amount 
of filed material. 

Each girl keeps a daily record of her 
work. She marks down on a form, pro- 
vided for the purpose, the total pound- 
age of the orders, correspondence, and 
other matter that she filed that day. Like- 
wise, she keeps track of the “look-ups” 
made, and of the character of these “look- 
ups,” whether orders or correspondence, 
and whether in response to a telephone 
call, a requisition slip or a personal visit 
of some one to the filing department. The 
time required to do the work is also re- 
corded. 

The file clerks are expected to attain a 
pace of at least 80 per cent of whatever 
the standard is. The bonus is based on the 
excess that a girl accomplishes above her 
quota. The bonus is large enough to put a 
real incentive into her job. For example, 
if she achieved 130 per cent of her set 
task in a week, she would make $13 above 
her basic week. Obviously, this system is 
a powerful urge for the clerks to do 
speedy work. 

The danger in the system is that the 
girl might be so anxious to run up her 
compensation, that she will work too fast, 
and make a lot of misfilings. This danger 
is checked by having one of the four girls 


act as head of the filing department. It is 
her job to see that the clerks achieve 
accuracy as well as speed. She, herself, is 
paid a larger basic wage and a smaller 
bonus, so that she is more interested in 
doing good work, than in attaining speed. 
Her caution succeeds in offsetting any 
over-zealousness the other girls may 
have.—JoHn ALLEN Morpny. 


Sorting Daily Invoices 
e Simplified 


In San Francisco the accounting de- 
partment of the Shell Oil Company has 
inaugurated an improved method of 
sorting the thousands of daily invoices 
coming in for supplies purchased on 
credit retail cards. Instead of being 
sorted alphabetically they are now being 
sorted by a new numbering system. 

The new card given each customer upon 
the expiration of his present one will not 
contain a printed serial number as here- 
tofore. Each credit customer is being 
given a number at the time his card is 
issued which is put on when the address- 
ograph plate is used and this number, 
repeated on the daily invoices, will be 
watched in sorting. Figures will not ex- 
ceed five and the sorting is done in two 
operations. For instance, if the number 
is E-70-666 the first sort is by E-0 and 
the second by 7, making 18 sorts instead 
of 26 as when the alphabetical system 
was used. With the two sorts, the three 
figures at the end may be easily watched. 
At the end of the month the name and 
number are compared to make sure that 
the right customer is being charged.— 
Aveusta LE1Narp. 


A Better Way to 
Je Merchandise Advertising 


The Seattle division of the Carnation 
Company eliminates guesswork from mer- 
chandising newspaper copy as dealer help. 
To make sure that all dealers were inform- 
ed of a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments, helping to build mother-confidence 
for its fresh milk, the Seattle Fresh Milk 
Division of the Carnation Company sup- 
plied all of its drivers with a primary ad- 
vertisement in the series, and asked them 
to show it to grocers during the process of 
delivery and say, “Here, Mr. Grocer, is 
a copy of the advertisement that’s running 
in the paper today. Have a look at it 
while I’m rustling these empties. ‘i 

One of the drivers came back to the 
plant and shoved across the sales desk the 
reprint of the advertisement he had been 
asked to “sell” during the day. Now the 
piece of paper was covered on its reverse 
side with “autographs” of dealers— 
sixty of them belonging to the dealers to 
whom the driver had shown the adver- 
tisement during deliveries. Result: Drivers 
are regularly supplied with reprints of 
“today’s advertisement,” and all the 
drivers collect the autographs of dealers 
to whom they merchandise advertising as 
a part of their regular day’s work. 

Manovs Bripston. 


VUL-COT 


-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 


NO METAL TOPS TO DENT, BEND 
CORRODE OR SCRATCH! 


A size and shape to meet every business 
need! See the Vul-Cot in olive-green, 
maroon-brown, oak, walnut and mahog- 
any. Look beside your desk! Vul-Cot is 
standard equipment in 87 per cent of busi- 
ness offices in America. From the super- 
strong, double-rolled fibre top to the sturdy, 
flanged bottom, Vul-Cot is constructed of 
National H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CoO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 





IT’S NO ACCIDENT — 


that our Letterhead business is growing by 
leaps and bounds. It’s the natural result of 
efficient production methods, and of concen- 
tration which results in saving our customers 
REAL MONEY! 


Lithographed Letterheads As Low As 
$1.05 per M. 


Just pin this advertisement to your business 
letterhead and we'll send you FREE and with- 
out obligation our newest Portfolio of samples 


and price list. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare Chicago, Hl. 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 





BEST BVY PR QS 
TYPEWRITERS 


Remington ‘‘Short Stroke 11’’ 


A new high in typewriter construction, 
“Short Stroke” principle saves 4 inches of 
typebar travel. Speedier, easier to operate 

conserves time and energy. Distinctive de- 
sign, non-glare finish. 

“Short Stroke” advantages cost no more. 

Generous free trial. Call nearest Reming- 
ten Rand branch. 


Remington Rand 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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Genuinely 
Friendly 


featuring— 
Unusually Comfortable Rooms, 
The Finest of Food and Mod- 
erate Prices. 


In CLEVELAND it's 
e THE HOLLENDEN 


In COLUMBUS it’s 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it's 
e THE MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it’s 
e THE NEW SECOR 


In DAYTON it's 
e THE BILTMORE 


For Your Winter Vacation:— 


In MIAMI BEACH it's 
e THE FLEETWOOD 

















CAN YOU SELL 
SERVICES and IDEAS? 


National publishing firm seeks sev- 
eral high-grade salesmen, experi- 
enced in selling executives, for 
permanent connections. To sell 
creative plans and services to bet- 
ter firms in exclusive territories; no 
high pressure; customers every- 
where. Maximum reward for genu- 
ine selling ability through liberal] 
straight commission plan; $5,000 
easily possible first year, with 
double or more later through repeat 
business. Requirements: must live 
in or near large industrial city, and 
have ability to meet and sell top- 
executives. Write, giving full de- 
tails in first letter. 


Address Box L-25, American Business 











EXECUTIVES 


Y Get your copy 
of the only 


CATALOG 
of 
SALES IDEAS 


} See how others 
~  inerease sales. 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE COMPANY 
2327 No. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 






























1 Marginal Strip Aids 
e Collections 


In the opinion of Wallace C. Stoneman, 
collection manager of O’Connor, Moffatt 
and Company, San Francisco, using the 
“duplicator” and addressographing names 
and addresses on the left-hand marginal 
strips in the ledger, as well as on the bills 
themselves, is one of the greatest time and 
labor savers in a credit office. 

The strip is put to innumerable uses, 
such as noting down change or correc- 
tion of address, while using the ledger in 
talking with a customer over the tele- 
phone; but the method has its prime ad- 
vantage in saving hours of thumbing 
through ledgers and making typewritten 
lists for collection work. 

After the statements are pulled from 
the ledger for mailing, the stack is rested 
against a board and thumbed through 
with a rubber finger. Those showing un- 
paid balances are set aside and the mar- 
ginal strips, when cut from the state- 
ments, provide names of all accounts not 


fully paid up. The bottom below the total 
line is also cut from the strip for better 
handling. 

Collection work is begun the fifth or 
sixth of the month following the receipt 
of a flow of checks. About 50 per cent 
of the strips now go into the wastebasket 
because payment has been received; the 
remainder are inserted with other collec- 
tion data into the ledger. Pencil nota- 
tions under the address are made showing 
date of collection letter, collection letter 
number, and amount. If $5.00 comes in on 
account that month, a second notation is 
made the following month. For example: 

5-6 No. 1 16.85 
6-6 No. 14 11.85 

To avoid duplication, statements of ac- 
counts in collection are rubber stamped 
“CD” (collection department) in the 
course of collection work, and _ these 
statements are not laid aside in looking 
over the stack at the end of the month. 

These individual strips are provided 
without extra cost and are more flexible 
than a typewritten list. 


What's New in Equipment 














Streamlined Manifolding 
Register 


A NEWLY designed manifolding regis- 
ter has just been placed on the market by 
the Egry Register Company. In design 
it typifies the tempo of modern times. 
Midnight blue and chrome, enlivened 
with touches of red, the register departs 
radically in design from some of its prede- 
cessors. 

Called the Egry “400” Tru-Pak, it is 
made in seven sizes to accommodate forms: 
45/16 by 5 inches; 45/16 by 61% inches; 
45/16 by 81% inches; 53, by 61% inches; 
534 by 814 inches; 81%, by 61/4 inches; 81, 





by 81% inches. The patented exclusive 
Egry principle of operation and align- 
ment has been retained. 

The carbon roll is completely housed 
within the register. The locked record 
compartment is accessible, yet it fur- 
nishes tamper proof copies for audit 
copies of every transaction. 


e 
The Mechanical Office Boy 
Belt Carrier 


A NUMBER of “Mechanical Office 
Boys,” a cost-cutting belt carrier system, 
are being installed by the James L. Bald- 
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win Carrier Company. The system re- 
quires no containers for the packages or 
papers to be carried. It can be installed 
to cover several floors, and will carry 
papers and packages from floor to floor or 
department to department. 





An Eraser That Brushes 
As It Erases 


BRAND new is the ink and typewriter 
eraser the Eraser Company has just be- 
gun marketing. The eraser consists of a 
mineral fiber brush in a molded plastic 
holder. It is about the size and weight of 
a small fountain pen. The brush is fed 
through the holder by turning, so that the 
erasing brush may be fed through as 
used. The brush erasing element is com- 
posed of hundreds of tiny fibers which 
are stiff enough to polish metal, yet suffi- 
ciently flexible to remove ink and type- 
writing from bond and ledger paper. Re- 
fills are available. It will be on sale in 
retail stationery stores, but until distribu- 
tion is completed it will be available to 
users from the manufacturers. 


BUSINESS TIPS 


McCaskey Perpetual Inventory 
Control System 


LONG a familiar sight in retail stores, the 
McCaskey register has played an impor- 
tant part in retail accounting. Along 
with the development of retail systems, 
the McCaskey company has developed a 
number of systems for use in industry. It 
is now installing many McCaskey Per- 
petual Inventory Control systems for use 
in maintaining perpetual inventories. 
The McCaskey system eliminates the 
unproductive routine of posting data 
from original requisitions and other in- 
ventory forms to various departmental 
records. A folder illustrating the system 
is available from the company, or to read- 
ers who request one through the editorial 
department of American Bustness. 


Scales at Work in 
American Industry 


A BROCHURE called “Industry at 
Work,” just issued by the Exact Weight 
Scale Company, shows forty-seven inter- 
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Index Tabs 


Pencils—Four Color 








RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


CLIP TABS TO 
ANY SIZE— 


Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


CLASSIFY AS 


REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 





Write for free samples and prices 
The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
880 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





Stapling Machines—Staples 











aé 





for “Tired Business Men 


Most business men are sick and tired of 
receiving the same old stereotyped ‘'good- 
will" gifts. Buying them is a waste of money. 
But here's one they'll ali keep and brag 
about! The NORMA 4-COLOR, instant-shift 
Pencil. Smart, impressive, useful. Fascinating 
mechanically. Nothing else like it. Writes 
Red, Blue, Green or Black, at will. Fully 
guaranteed. Retail price $3.50. Liberal quan- 
tity discounts. Engraved to your order. 
Sample sent on memo bill. Must be seen 
to be appreciated. 


Norma Pencil Corp. N 0 a M A 
150 Broadway, N. Y. C. 














Stock Cuts 





New PLIER MODEL 








Replacing the H.54, this new plier has 
10 new features which makes it handy 
and most desirable for general fasten- 
ing work in the office, home factory or 
school. Write us about it. 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 














Advertising Lead Pencils 





HEXAGON ADVERTISING PENCILS 
144 fine quality hexagon pencils, assorted fin- 
ishes, each imprinted in large golden letters 
with your firm name, $2.80 postpaid. Special 
quantity prices to large users. Write 
ADVERTISING PENCIL COMPANY 
Walbrook 50 Baltimore, Maryland 





Binders 


NEW FLEXIBLE SPRING POST 
SELF BINDER 


CUTS BINDER COSTS IN HALF 


@ Bind your Loose Leaf Records yourself in 
your own office. 

TRIAL OFFER: Send us sample sheet showing 
size of holes and punchings and we'll make up 
a sample binder for a trial in your office. Or 
write today for illustrated folder “Cutting 
Binder Costs 50%.’ 





The Edward J. Joyce itteran en 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREFT 








CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 
today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis Indiana 











Expense Books 








YOUR SALESMEN 
Deserve the best. Supply them with 
BEACH’S “COMMON SENSE” 
EXPENSE BOOKS 
Get them from your stationer or write us for 
sample and prices 
BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 





1351 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 











Printing Plates 





PRIN TING PLATES 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


yl 5] viscounrPLAN? 


DANVILLE ENGRAVING CO, 293 DANVILLE. ILL 














CHICAGO 


Advertising Service 


Learn 


n 
Adver tising 


Make money in advertising. Prepare quickly during 

sparetime. Alsoearn while you learn. Noexperience 

necessary. New easy method. Nothing else like it. 

Send at once for free booklet—**Win Success in 

Advertising,’’ and full particulars. No _— 
Page-Davis School of Advertisin 

3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 281-C, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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Chairs—Posture 








KEEP COOL 


by sitting on a 
RESPIRATOR Cushion 
Sold by office supply dealers everywhere 

Manufactured by 


L. M. BICKETT COMPANY 
Watertown, Wis., U.S. A. 














Adding Machines—Used 


BARGAINS stem 


Adding Machines, Typewriters,” 
Duplicators, Multigraphs, Dic- 
tating Machines, and Office 
Supplies. Write for FREE il- 
lustrated book of bargains! 


520 ’ 
Pruitt Bldg. INC. 


Mail Sales Promotion 








CHICAGO 








WHY WASTE POSTAGE 


on lifeless letters when you can have them | 
worded with a winning wiggle by 


JED SCARBORO, Maplewood, N. J. 





STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 


e Easy, Quick Adjust- 
ments—No Tools 

eA Model for Every 
Need 

eSold Exclusively 
Through Office 
Equipment Dealers 

e 


Banish Fatigue, It Pays. Write for Particulars 


Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Sturgis, Michigan 














Letterhead Specialists 





ENGRAVED STATIONERY 
Pin this ad and a dollar to your letterhead and 
receive a beautiful letterhead sketch and Port- 
folio of Prize letterheads. Money refunded if 
unsatisfactory. Send TODAY. ROSS ENGRAV- 
ING CO., 116 Fulton Street, New York. 





Letterhead Ideas 








ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, sales 
letters, collection letters, special 
letters to customers, and drama- 
tized mailings of all kinds. 400 
ideas and 400 colorfully illustrat- 
ed letterhead samples you can 
use, costing over $10,000. Yours 
for $3.00. Sent on approval. Prize 
and Contest Department. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 














Mail Order 


Because every month it brings in clear, concise, 
complete form the FACTS, as you want them, 
about such important NEWS as— 
1—FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
MAIL ORDER ACTIONS 
2—POST OFFICE FRAUD ORDERS 
3—MAIL ORDER MEDIA THAT IS NOW 
PULLING BEST 
4—MAIL ORDER CASE HISTORIES 


5—NATION’S BUSINESS IN MAP AND CHART 


re To SEE Mail 
Order Journal isto 
KNOW why it is so 
widely accepted. Send for 
your SAMPLE copy today. 










and 101 other interesting and informative fea- 
tures brought to you by the world’s foremost 
mail order men. The subscription rate is $1.00 
a year—less than a dime a copy. You could in- 
vest a dollar no wiser—so send in your subscrip- 
tion today and pay for it on receipt of invoice. 


MAIL ORDER JOURNAL 


TRANSPORTATION BLDC. 


CHICACO, 





ILL. 


esting illustrations of varied types of 
scales in use in all kinds of business. All 
kinds of helpful ideas may be gleaned 
from this booklet by any executive who 
wants to cut weighing costs, prevent 
waste and speed up packing and shipping 
operations. We suggest that you study a 
copy of this booklet if you have any kind 
of weighing problem. 


The Place of Copies 
in Business 


THE place of copies in business is not 
well understood by business men gener- 
ally. Too often they think of copies as 
duplicates of form letters to be sent to 
lists of customers and prospects for the 
purpose of selling merchandise. 
Actually, this constitutes but a small 
part of the work of copies in business. 
By far the greatest number of copying 
jobs are for runs of 5- 10- 25- 50- 100 or 
150 copies. These are the jobs which 
make the wheels of most businesses turn, 
yet they are often handled by some 
cumbersome or far too expensive method. 
The place of copies in business is 
graphically and accurately described in a 
new book recently published by Ditto, 
Incorporated, manufacturers of duplicat- 
ing machines and supplies. The title of 
this book is “Copies—Their Place in 
Business.” We have made arrangements 
with Ditto to send copies of this book 
to all who may be interested. If you 
would like to have a copy of this book, 
the editors of American Bvestiness will 
have one sent to you without obligation. 


Billy B. Van on 
Sales Strategy 


TAKING the text from a famed talk 
by Bill B. Van, the genial maker of Pine 
Tree soaps, the Autopoint Company has 
just issued an excellent booklet called 
“The Human Side of Sales Strategy.” 
While it is frankly designed to help sell 
pencils, there is many a potent sales plan 
described on the pages of the booklet. A 


request from any American Business 
subscriber will bring a copy, without 
charge. 


Portfolio of Addressing 
Machine Equipment 


THE Elliott Addressing Machine Com- 
pany has just issued a profusely illus- 
trated portfolio showing its complete line 
of addressing machine equipment for gen- 
eral and specialized uses. Some of the 
special sections show equipment designed 
especially for use by publishers, public 
utilities, insurance companies, for pay- 
rolls, tax work, etc. Readers who are 
interested in modernizing addressing 
equipment may have a copy sent them by 
addressing requests to the editors of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS, 
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The Next Eight Years 


UR editorial in the last issue of AMERIcaNn 
Business, as expected, brought violent pro- 
tests from a number of class-conscious 
subscribers. These ranged all the way from 

out-and-out condemnation to expressions of sympathy 
for having so completely lost our minds as to think a 
dictatorship of labor possible in the United States. 
Some resembled the now famous “All’s Well” letter 
written by our ambassador to Spain just before hell 
broke loose over there. These letters impress one with 
the soundness with which some business men are 
sleeping, and how they little realize what might hap- 
pen here if Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Lewis are in power 
the next EIGHT years. As publisher of a magazine 
which believes in the American system of private enter- 
prise, I should feel remiss in my obligation to our 
readers if this danger were not pointed out. 

The possibility of a dictatorship in these United 
States is not fantastic. It would be the inevitable end 
of any plan of industrial regimentation. Such a sys- 
tem can only work under a government of men. It 
cannot function under a government of laws. That 
was clearly evident during the NRA. Richberg made 
no bones in stating, during his regime as NRA ad- 
ministrator, that regimentation could only work if 
labor can enforce the codes. He wanted wage-earners 
organized into industrial unions to do so. It was, and 
is, his idea that the crafts system of labor organiza- 
tion does not lend itself to the codification of industry, 
and for that reason he has steadfastly advocated 
unionization by industries. Richberg is still close to 
the President, and it is reasonable to suppose that the 
support which the administration is giving to Lewis 
has its roots in the belief that he may be the enforcing 
agency for a new NRA. Writing to the convention of 
the so-called Labor Non-Partisan League on August 
10, the President said, among other things: “Some of 
the laws that were enacted were declared invalid by 
the Supreme Court. It is a notable fact that it was 
not the wage-earners who cheered when these laws were 
declared invalid.” So we assume, the wage-earners must 
take the law into their own hands. Which is precisely 
what John Lewis proposes. Nor is he without prece- 


dent. In New Zealand the other day another coal 
miner made himself virtual dictator of that English 
speaking country. As this is written Miner Savage is 
jamming through parliament a series of laws which 
many believe will bankrupt the country. These include 
the socialization of medicine and a wealth distribution 
program aimed to give every New Zealander the status 
of “an American millionaire.” 

So far, there is nothing alarming in this picture. 
John Lewis is a level-headed labor leader. There have 
been labor dictatorships before. The danger comes 
when a code system, enforced by a government-backed 
labor bloc, is imposed upon business. In place of the 
competition of individuals, as at present, there will 
be a vastly more complex competition of industries. 
There will be price-fixing of the most vicious kind. The 
cost of living will skyrocket. People will rebel against 
soaring prices and unbearable taxes. And so, as in 
Italy, the only thing to do will be to put in a dictator, 
by a different title, who has the power and the deter- 
mination to MAKE the plan work. John Lewis, with 
millions of organized workers, will be available. He 
is the natural leader for a “popular front” in America. 
He could gather into his new Labor Party the dis- 
gruntled and the unemployed. It would be no great 
feat for him to capture the Democratic convention, 
now that the two-thirds rule has been abolished and 
the power of the Jeffersonian Democrats is broken. 
We would then have, as in Britain today, a clearly 
drawn line of political thought: (1) Those who own 
property and wish to conserve it, and (2) those who 
seek to disestablish what they consider to be a privi- 
leged class of business men. 

So we believe, as stated in our previous editorial, 
that the real issue of this campaign is the implied 
intention of the New Deal, if endorsed at the polls in 
November, to impose upon business an NRA in a 
new form, with labor having the power to enforce its 
codes. We further believe that if that is done it must 
inevitably lead either to a dictatorship of business, 
or a dictatorship of labor. Either would be equally 
objectionable. Either would mark the beginning of 
the end of our system of private enterprise.—J. C. A. 


Published monthly by Dartnell Publications, Inc., 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, $2.00 a year. Entered as second 
class matter August 8, 1935, at the post office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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WILL REDUCE 
Typing Expense, 








Mailing Costs, 



































and Filing Space 


especially in connection 
with Branch Office, Air 
Mail and Foreign corre- 
spondence. 


Be sure to specify one of 
the following Onion Skin 
or Manifold papers: 


@ Fidelity Onion Skin 
(100% Rag) 


@ Emco Onion Skin 
(100% Rag) 


@ Superior Manifold 
(25% Rag) 


Send for Samples 
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ESLEECK 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
Turners Falls, Mass. 





















The Losses from Slow 


| Pay Accounts 


To the Editor: 


An item in the July issue, page 45, is 
misleading in that it leads a business man 
to consider bad debt losses, the only loss 
in conducting a credit business. I believe 
the following statement a better outline 
of the additional losses to a business when 
a customer is slow in paying his account. 

The average business man apparently 
believes that these losses are the main 
costs, or the only costs of conducting a 


| credit business. When the average business 
| man hesitates about opening an account, 
| or dunning, or granting further credit on 


a past due account, he is usually concerned 
with the fear of only one thing: Whether 


| or not he will get his money. Yet the real 
| thing to fear is not bad debt loss but 
| slowness in repayment. For example, the 


extra interest expenses due to carrying 
slow accounts are normally twice as great 
as bad debt losses, as shown by govern- 
ment figures. 

As pointed out in my booklet on “The 
Ten Hidden Losses in Slow Charge Ac- 
counts,” bad debt losses are only one of 
ten different extra costs caused or in- 
creased by the practice of carrying slow 
charge accounts. 

Such accounts increase bad debt losses, 


| magnify bookkeeping and collection costs, 
| and add to the expense for interest on 





capital tied up in receivables. They fre- 
quently prevent the business man from 
taking full advantage of cash discounts 
and of other profit-making opportunities ; 
they reduce his capital turnover and his 
rate of profit; they cause the loss of some 
good customers who prefer a better deal 
on goods, service or prices in the place 
of lax credit terms; they prevent him from 
offering lower prices and getting more 
business; they often force him to borrow, 
then make it difficult to borrow; they tend 
to accumulate in the form of frozen assets 
and cause the retailer to find himself 
lacking in capital, and they get him into 
useless and unprofitable competition with 
other merchants. 

Analysis of the foregoing results in the 











fact that the costs associated with slow 
accounts constitute the most important 
item in the total cost of doing a credit 


business. Appreciation of this fact is 
leading progressive business men in all 
fields to adopt the policy of suspending 
further charge privileges temporarily on 
charge accounts which become unduly 
slow, as the only effective collection policy 
for controlled credit—Criype Wi tiiam 
Puetrs, University of Chattanooga. 


Mr. Puetrs: While you have made an 
excellent case to show that there are other 
losses in addition to the loss of actual 
debts, many credit men do not take the 
delay in payment as seriously as you do. 
They feel that to push customers too 
strenuously for prompt payment tends to 
drive away business, the profits of which 
would more than compensate for the loss 
of interest and profits on the capital 
realized when collections are prompt. 


Down with the 
Desk-Pounders 
To the Editor: 


Your article in the August issue of 
American Business, “Teaching Your 
Employees to Think,” is full of interest, 
and I am personally pleased that so timel) 
an article was published. 

This is an exceeding important subject, 
and if such advice is followed by execu- 
tives will lead to better morale. I have 
personally encountered a number of those 
desk-pounding, domineering, autocratic 
executives who believe they are the only 
ones in the organization who should be 
privileged to think. This type is not a 
leader nor never will be, and his busi- 
ness is on the road to the rock pile. 

Leadership will encourage straight 
thinking, of an open-minded, unbiased 
kind. Employees are human, and many 
have more mental capacity than the boss, 
but are never permitted to utilize this 
possible attribute to the enrichment of 
their business. 

Write another on this subject.—Gerorce 
V. Goutp, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Mr. Gouin: Along with thousands of 
other readers we are sure you will want 
to follow “Experiments in Job Analysis,” 
which begins in this issue. These articles 
will contain more information on “teach- 
ing employees to think” than anything we 
have ever published. 


Brick Bats and Bouquets 
To the Editor: 


Just now I finished reading “A Fate- 
ful Decision,” your chief contribution (?) 
to the August issue of American Busi- 
ness. I don’t know which one of us has 
lost his mind, but I think it’s you. You 
climax your brainstorm, which your so- 
called editorial is nothing else but, with 
this: “It will probably be the most im- 
portant decision since 1860.”I can’t think 
that you could have been in possession 
of all your faculties when you wrote your 
article or you wouldn’t have tipped your 
hand in such a bold and open manner. 
No one knows better than you that the 
vipers who opposed Abraham Lincoln in 
1860 wrote about him and the things he 
stood for just exactly as you’ve written 
about Roosevelt and the New Deal. 

I’m not going to mourn the passing of 
an ideal, because I know you have the 
brains to pull yourself together. Along 
with other so-called New Dealers I'll for- 
give you, but I doubt that you will ever 
be able to square yourself with yourself. 
But do try, please, because I want to 
enjoy a lot more of that high type of 
constructive writing of which no one in 
this generation is more capable than you. 
—R. C. Remincton, How to Sell Maga- 
zines, Chicago. 


“o the Editor: 


We liked your editorial, “A Fateful 
Decision,” so well that we wish to reprint 
it in booklet form and distribute it to our 
customers and employees. May we have 
your permission to do so?—Veir Gentry, 
president, Gentry Printing Company, 
Chicago. 


¥ 
To the Editor: 


In your August issue of AMERICAN 
Business you have an editorial entitled 
“A Fateful Decision,” which seems very 
appropriate at this time. I am wondering 
if you have any objection if we use parts 
of this editorial in messages we send out 
to the building trade of New England, 
with the understanding, of course, proper 
credit is given to the source of this ar- 
ticle. 

We wish to compliment you on the 
boldness of this argument and believe 
these sentiments should be broadcast to 
as many people as possible. May we hear 
from you?—Harry H. CHanpter, Con- 
struction Reports, Inc., Boston, Mass. 


Mr. CHANDLER: It may interest you to 
know that “Fateful Decision” is being 
widely reprinted by house organs, news- 
papers. and magazines. 
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SHATTERS” BUSINESS CAPACITY 
RECORD BY 20%! 


This organization doesn’t look through 
rose-colored glasses. It demands results 
—and it saw results—when Pro-technic 
Ediphones were installed! 


Under the old system, secretaries 
averaged 69 lines per hour. With Edi- 
phone Voice Writing — and with less 
effort—108 lines per hour were pro- 
duced! Executives dictated an average 
of 30 words per minute. And with 
Ediphone Voice Writing — again with 
less effort—the rate sky-rocketed to 88 
words per minute. 

RESULTS: Time spent anchored to 
answering letters cut sharply . . . time 
available for developing business in- 
creased surprisingly . . . ALL BUSINESS 
CAPACITY RECORDS SHATTERED BY 
20%! And, now, people in this Glass 
house are throwing big bouquets at 
Ediphone Voice Writing. 


GUARANTEES INCREASE TO YOU! 


No matter what your business, Voice 
Writing can increase its capacity. For 
details of New Edison 
“You - Pay- Nothing” 
Plan, Telephone the 
Ediphone, Your City, 


or write direct to— 


Edieon. 
INCORPORATED 


ORANGE, N.J. U.S.A. 
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MORE WORKING 


There is a simple, quick, con- 
venient way to create collater- 
al from raw materials or fin- 
ished products right where 
they are without interfering 
with the normal conduct of 
your business. 


This modern method of in- 
ventory financing is called 
FIELD WAREHOUSING, a 
smart, dignified, low-cost 
transaction that brings to 
you the financial services 
associated with Public Ware- 
housing. 


Endorsed by leading bankers 
and used by many big and 
successful Manufacturers and 
Producers. 


This Book Tells 
All About It 


1 | 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 


hod 
n-sense Mme! 
A.commeny financing 


| of inven 


A 32-Page Manual 
Sent Free to Executives 


———S 











Even though you have no immedi- 
ate need for additional working 
capital, send for the book for your 
files. The information it contains 
may be helpful in an emergency. 


GENTLEMEN: Please send your manual on 
Field Warehousing to: 


Company.. 
INI censsdatiinvcsaciebaiaiipiosescnin oesieiaslatauauciae 
City...... Saiadipntlaia sihiaanitieiaciaitaninataaiinaaanniiiaa 


Mail Coupon or Write to 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
11th Ave. at 27th St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The House of Hobbs 
To the Editor: 


What happened to Hobbs vs. Hobbs 
and the House of Hobbs? The April 
issue of American Business said it 
would be continued. I enjoyed it very 
much and have wondered how the Hobbs 
family was getting along—Sam Bouten, 
Snyder Oil Company, Orrville, Ohio. 


Mr. Bouten anv Oruers: Nothing has 
happened to the House of Hobbs. It is 
still doing business at the old stand. What 
did happen, as you may have suspected, 
was that Young Henry and the Old Man 
got in one terrible row over politics. They 
just split wide open, and the language the 
Old Man used was so awful it could not 
be printed. We hear Young Henry has 
taken a job with the Democratic National 
Committee for the duration of the cam- 
paign. He has gone hopelessly New Deal. 
To say that his Dad is burning up is 
putting it mildly. Old Man Hobbs has 
sun flowers in every window, he is that 
rabid. Since business magazines are not 
supposed to print political propaganda, 
we were reluctantly forced to drop the 
House of Hobbs until the elections are 
out of the way. Another difficulty was that 
S. Roland Hall, biographer to the House 
of Hobbs, bought a controlling interest 
in the Paine School of New York, one 
of the oldest correspondence schools in 
the country, and as a result has been 
unable to spend the necessary time with 
the Hobbs. After he gets oriented in his 
new business, and after the Hobbs get 
their political differences settled, we may 
hear more about them. 


How Old Is “System”? 
To the Editor: 


AMERICAN Business comes to my desk 
regularly and I generally read it within 
twenty-four hours after it arrives. 

Incidentally, I might say that I can 
not say definitely just how long I read 
System and its successors up to AMERI- 
can Bustness, but if it was published in 
1902, it was the year I began to read it, 
and if it came into being after that year, 
just as soon as it was born; for it was 
shortly after I went with the firm with 
which I took a job in September of 
1902, at the age of fifteen, that it first 
came to my attention, and there have 
been very few issues during all of these 
years that I have not read it. I might 
say, too, that it was one of the textbooks 
used in my education, which was dug 
out elsewhere than in the schools.— 
Georce A. Litty, managing director, 
American Dental Trade Association, 
Washington. 


Mr. Litty: System was established in 
1900. Therefore, it was two years old 
when you began reading it. In August 
1935, System was incorporated into 
American Bustness, a Dartnell publica- 
tion, which had experienced a rather 
unusual growth during the final stages 
of the late, lamented depression. Started 
when things looked gloomy, many pub- 


lishers predicted a quick death for 
American Business. But when it took 
over the 35-year-old System, some who 
had sniffed at the idea sat up and took 
notice. We would be glad to hear from 
other long-time System readers. Thank 
you for your interesting letter, Mr. Lilly. 


How to Use “Next 
Month in Business” 
To the Editor: 


A day or two ago I had the opportu- 
nity to check over very closely the current 
number of American Business, for which 
magazine our company is a regular sub- 
scriber. 

I noted with especial interest the de- 
partment—“Next Month in Business,” and 
which, as I understand, is conducted by 
Edgar Paul Hermann. While, of course, 
the information therein given is applic- 
able to the whole country, I took especial 
note of forecast of September business 
for the four leading cities of our state, 
covering pretty well the major portion 
of our territory. I also noted that “Na- 
tional Dog Week” begins on my birthday. 

Congratulating you upon the excellent 
magazine which you are furnishing us, I 
am—Epwarp E. Roserts, Amicable Life 
Insurance Company, Waco, Texas. 


Mr. Roserts: Thank you ever so much 
for these suggestions and kind words. 
Many other readers were good enough to 
tell of their enjoyment of “Next Month 
in Business.” They find many different 
ways to use it in promoting sales. 


Employee Office Manual 
To the Editor: 


I am interested in having some advice 
on the subject of preparing an Employee 
Office Manual. We have collected a num- 
ber of special written instructions that 
are particularly applicable to our own 
employees. We realize there is a great 
deal of material that must be prepared 
or otherwise obtained for the printing 
of this Manual. We thought you could 
give us directions as to where we could 
procure a form copy that could be al- 
tered to fit our circumstances. If there 
is a price attached to it we shall be glad 
to pay it upon submission of invoice. 

We are also interested in advice re- 
lating to the preparation of and classi- 
fication of form numbers in connection 
with printed forms for our office use. 
We have, roughly speaking, at least three 
or four hundred various printed forms 
used in connection with our Discount 
and Personal loan business. A list of the 
forms cover several pages single spaced. 
I notice these forms, however, do not run 
in any coherent manner, as by basic 
classification. For instance, Form 1162 
may be a chattel mortgage and note, 
Form 1163 may be a special Cash Sheet, 
and Form 1164 Employee Application 
Blank. In other words, there is a great 
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Getting the Most Out of Sal 
By J. C. ASPLEY 
For Those Who Work with Salesmen in the Field 
ce ESIGNED to help those responsible for building better salesmen attain that end. Most salesmen use 
P Agee . 
ee only 60 per cent of their ability. This Manual helps those in charge of salesmen put to work the 
n- | 40 per cent selling power in their men ordinarily unused. 
at | ° ° ° ° 
- Summarizes, interestingly and concisely, the expe- Intended for sales managers. Unusually helpful 
* | rience and methods of successful managers of sales- also for those facing for the first time the problem 
od men. Outlines certain proved fundamentals in of handling other men for senior salesmen training 
ig | handling men. Shows the steps in a sound manage- assistant salesmen, and for salesmen preparing 
ld | ment policy that avoid pitfalls and mistakes. themselves for managerial responsibilities. 
Id 
- | Typical Subjects This Manual Covers: 
ad | Qualifications of a Good Manager Working with a Man in the Field Reaching Out for New Prospects 
The Company Point of View Getting the Calls Made Use of Letters and Bulletins 

= Picking Men Who Will Make Good When a Salesman Hits a Slump Sales Meetings and Contests 
2. What Makes a Man Work Harder? The Problem of the ‘Weak Sister” How Managers Organize Their Work 
- 212 pages, size 414 x 614, leatherette, $2.00 singly; dozens, $20.00; boards, $1.50 singly; dozens, $15.00—postpaid 
se. 
ee 


~ | | THE DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4 | 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, U.S. A. 


“9 DarTNELL MANUALS FOR SALESMEN include: Steps to the Order ¢ Field Tactics for Salesmen e How to Sell 
_ Quality e Closing the Sale e Managing the Interview e Managing a Sales Territory e A Salesman’s Corre- 
62 | spondence e Finance for Salesmen e What a Salesman Should Know About Credits e Advertising for Salesmen e 
te, A Salesman’s Héalth e The Greatest Business in the World e Pocket size, leatherette binding, $1.50 singly, 
et, dozens, $15.00, same or assorted titles; boards, $1.00 singly; dozens, $10.00—postpaid on approval. | 
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“DITTO 
RECOMMENDED 
IT FOR MY JOB” 


Y production routine calls for 


the reproduction of thou- 
sands of production tickets every 
month. After studying my system, 
the Ditto representative recom- 
mended the new Ditto Direct Proc- 
ess (Liquid) Duplicator for my job.” 


* * & * 


It does not matter to Ditto, In- 
corporated, whether you need a 
liquid or gelatine type duplicator, 
but it does matter to you. You want 
the machine that will do your job 
better, quicker and at less cost. 
Ditto manufactures and sells both 
the liquid and gelatine type dupli- 
cators. You are thus assured of a 
frank, impartial recommendation. 


Free / é 


Our special folder 
featuring the Ditto 
Direct Process 
Duplicator gives 
complete facts 
about the liquid 
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type machine. Re- 
turn the coupon 
for a free copy. 


DITTO 


INCORPORATED 
2233 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Yes, you may send me, without cost or obligation, 
we special folder featuring the Ditto Direct Process 
uplicator. 


Nature of Business __ __ - 





| munity in New Jersey, 





deal of incongruity in our numbering 
and classification system for our printed 
forms. 

Can you send us special or printed 


| instructions which we may use for de- 


termining the proper classification for 


| our form numbers? We had in mind 
| setting up a set of form numbers, as one 
| would set up a chart of accounts for 
| an accounting system. As a new form 


would be needed it would be set under 


the particular group or classification of 


forms to which it belongs. Notwithstand- 
ing our foregoing thought in this matter, 
we do believe you can give us some very 
helpful suggestions for this purpose.— 
R. P. Day, The Colonial Finance Com- 


| pany, Lima, Ohio. 


Mr. Day: We believe you can find 
some assistance in the article, “Building 
a Manual of Executive Duties,” which 
was published in the May, 1936 issue of 


| this magazine. 


In numbering-forms you have had the 
same experience that many other com- 
panies have had. Most form numbering 
systems begin-haphazardly and grow. One 
good method is to assign a letter to each 


| department which uses forms. The credit 


department might be assigned “C”—then 
every credit department form number is 
preceded by the letter “C” which im- 
mediately identifies it. 

Another way is to assign a series of 
numbers to each department. For exam- 
ple, the accounting department might 
have all numbers from 100 to 200, the 
sales department all numbers from 200 
to 400, and so on through every depart- 
ment. With this system it is easy to de- 
termine at a glance what forms are used 
in each department. 


Protest from Philadelphia 
To the Editors: 


I note in the August issue of Ameri- 
can Business, which I consider a very 
valuable magazine to those engaged in 
Chamber of Commerce work, that on 
page 35 is a table captioned “Where 
Business Will Be Brisk in September.” 
No mention is made of the City of Phila- 
delphia, although an adjoining com- 
namely, City 
of Camden, is among the cities listed as 
well as other nearby cities in Penn- 
sylvania. 

I am just wondering why Philadelphia 
was omitted, and any information on the 
subject will be greatly appreciated.— 
Grorce W. Ex.iorr, general secretary, 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Exuiorr: We sincerely trust that 
business will be brisk in your good city 
in September, but at the time of making 
up this forecast, the figures and facts 
on which we base our estimates and 


| make up our lists didn’t seem to point 


to any remarkable briskness of business 
in Philadelphia. Not that we do not 
expect business to increase, but relative- 


| ly, we thought that Philadelphia did not 
| deserve a place on this list. Our estimate 
| was made during the final weeks of 
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GELATINE Salizaton” 
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‘BECAUSE 
IT SERVES MY 
PURPOSE BEST” 


WAS one of the first to investi- 
gate the merits of the liquid type 
duplicator. In fact I had a liquid 
machine in on trial. 1 know by 
actual test that the gelatine type 
machine will do my work better 


and cheaper.” 
ek k # 


Whether you need a liquid or 
gelatine type machine depends en- 
tirely on what use you have for the 
machine. Because Ditto manufac- 
tures and sells both types of dupli- 
cators, Ditto representatives can 
make intelligent, unbiased recom- 
mendations as to the machine that 
will serve your purposes best. Ask 
the Ditto representative for his 


recommendation. 
Free / 


Want to know the 
quickest and most 
economical dupli- 
cator for your job? 
Write for our 
book, ‘‘Copies— 
Their Place in 
Business.” It tells 
the complete 
story. 
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INCORPORATED 


2234 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Yes, you may send me, without cost or obligation, 
your book ‘‘Copies—Their Place in Business’ giv- 
ing complete facts about Ditto Duplicators. 


Address 
Cy... 


Nature of Business 
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